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August 26 2010 830 worker 

LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Misengineered 

Peter Manson has put forward a 
consistent libertarian position in his 
two articles arguing that individual 
woman should decide what they wear 
rather than ‘leftists’ deciding for them 
(‘Freedom to choose emancipation 
and dress’, August 5). 

With regard to Bill Cookson’s 
decree that some clothing “has 
nothing whatever to do with Islam”, 
Peter replies: “It is pointless trying to 
‘prove’ that they are not following the 
Qu ’ran’s stipulations correctly. What 
does it matter either way?” I would 
say it matters in so far as it illustrates 
that Bill Cookson is arguing against 
secularism. He is trying to side with 
some Islamic faiths against others 
whom he believes to be heretics. 

The opposition to Peter’s articles 
tend to display little concern about 
the state telling people what they 
can and can’t wear. History suggests 
such authoritarianism doesn’t work 
and the Soviet Union didn’t succeed 
in suppressing attitudes it would rather 
not have existed. It is likely that the 
growth of current Islamism was forged 
in their reaction to the Soviet Union 
invading Afghanistan. They failed 
to ‘roll back the mullahs’ and ‘lift 
the veil’ when some ‘communists’ 
imagined they were attempting to 
knock the religion out of them for 
their own good. 

Forcing women who choose to 
wear a veil to house imprisonment 
may not be the consequence that the 
social engineers wish for. 

Bob Harding 

Norwich 

Tokenistic 

It truly is beyond parody. In your 
article on the burqa, we are asked 
to accept the opinion of a random 
individual with some personal 
experience of a given situation, as 
reported in The Sunday Telegraph. 
That’s right - The Sunday Telegraph 
is our political guide. 

It’s all right, though, because it’s 
not an important, serious political 
issue; just the trivial matter of 
controlling women’s freedom via the 
medium of clothes or, in this case, the 
burqa. Naturally enough, the particular 
woman in question finds great personal 
fulfilment in being pursued by numbers 
of men while ‘empowered’ by the 
anonymity provided by her burqa - 
an “advantage” that the unfortunate 
men must do without. Somehow they 
managed to survive the ordeal. 

Apparently, we would all benefit 
from being liberated from the pressure 
to conform to western stereotypes of 
beauty. Really? You don’t say. Why 
has nobody ever mentioned this 
before? Since there is no possibility of 
changing the political circumstances 
creating this oppressive situation, we 
should welcome the freedom of the 
burqa. To make sure we understand 
the sexual allure of a woman thus clad, 
we are provided (again) with a handy 
illustration of the inviting mystery of 
those eyes, full of eastern promise. 
Carry on up the Casbah, comrades. 
I won’t get into a discussion of your 
casual use of the term ‘patriarchy’ 
(undefined). 

We are repeatedly reminded that 
we need not worry that women 
might become sexually unavailable 
as a result of all this burqa wearing. 
Heaven forefend. No, there are still 
bits of depersonalised female flesh 
to gratify any lechery requirements - 
eyes, of course, and feet. Our attention 
is drawn to the importance of a good 
pedicure and the vital role of eye 
make-up in expressing our sexuality. 


For pity’s sake, stop this patronising 
nonsense. Your initial decision to kick 
off a discussion, which some of us 
persist in believing to be of significant 
political importance, in this way 
demonstrates an underlying tokenism 
which inevitably leads to some wholly 
reactionary statements concerning a 
supposed contradiction between the 
intended effect of the burqa and its 
actual result on men’s behaviour and 
women’s consequent natural delight. 

This week’s Solidarity has an 
article on the French burqa ban by Yves 
Coleman of Ni Patrie Ni Frontieres, 
who appears to have some basic idea 
of the general political context. I 
offer no opinion as to the quality of 
the article, except to point out that 
it constitutes a genuine attempt at 
political understanding, which your 
own article, sadly, does not. 

Many readers have found your 
organisation to take a tokenistic 
attitude toward issues of women’s 
oppression, which is a direct result of 
inadequate theoretical analysis, made 
more evident in comparison with your 
rigorous approach to other areas. 
Heather Downs 
email 

Strange blokes 

It takes a particularly twisted mind 
to convert my clear and unequivocal 
statement that “The attack on the 
former partner [of Raoul Moat] 
was cruel and unwarranted” into a 
suggestion that such an attack on some 
other occasion may be warranted 
(Letters, August 5). Nothing I said 
has ever suggested such a disgusting 
implication. 

As for Heather Downs’ 
‘clarification’ that Raoul was “sent 
down for battering his child”, I confess 
that this is news to me. All of the 
press and media reports I’ve read and 
heard said that he was sent down for 
18 weeks for a fight with a teenager 
in a domestic argument. Nothing I’ve 
read previously has suggested that this 
was “his child”. My point remains 
that his main grudge was against the 
police, not women. It was they and 
the other state enforcement agencies 
that he blamed for pushing him over 
the edge. It was his hatred for the 
police and their role on the streets 
and communities of the north which 
caused the demonstrations of‘support’ 
for him, not his vicious attack on his 
former partner or previous violence. 

As for Heather’s condemnation 
of the choice of picture of a woman 
in a niqab, “eyes with make-up and 
nails with varnish” being “yet another 
fetishised image of disembodied female 
parts”, if she seriously thinks this is 
an image that is going to have men 
salivating in sexual anticipation, then 
she knows some very strange blokes. 
David Douglass 
South Shields 

Muslim privilege 

In reply to Phil Kent (Letters, August 
5), I never referred to “White rights” 
in my letter (July 29). This was a title 
the editor chose to give it. 

I was actually talking about the 
non-Islamic population of Britain, 
regardless of race, colour or religion, 
being forced to withhold their own 
religious/secular, cultural and social 
activities in order not to offend Muslims 
- various celebrations of Christmas or 
Easter, for example, food on the menu 
at schools, dress at swimming baths, 
etc. I was talking about the ‘right’ to 
cover your face being defended for 
Muslims, but no-one else. The right to 
wear an offensive and provocative item 
of clothing for Muslims, but no-one 
else. The right for them to be offended 
by what the rest of us do, but not the 
other way round. 

All of this is true, but the left, 


Weekly Worker included, are happy 
to practise the double standards of 
the bourgeois liberal state and its 
institutions. You’re simply not telling 
the truth or presenting a fair picture. 
This is what (in part) has pissed 
off millions of workers, and what 
alienates you and the left from them. 

You won’t take our concerns 
seriously or debate them without the 
charge of ‘fascist’ or ‘racialist’, even 
though these terms are nowhere near 
relevant to those concerns. You don’t 
understand: we don’t care what they 
do, what they wear, what they think 
- that’s up to them. They can believe 
and do anything they want. But we 
don’t want their values imposed on us. 

We don’t want our kids - kids of 
any religion or background - forced to 
be taught by a teacher in a Halloween 
outfit like the niqab. We don’t want the 
bus driver or the bank teller covered 
up and mumbling behind the veil. 
We want to be able to eat turkey at 
Christmas in school or at work. We 
want our opinions and values taken 
account of as much as theirs. We want 
the right to say that in public without 
charges of racial hatred or accusations 
of being a fascist. 

As for Heather Downs, queen of 
the Taliban, complaining that the 
front-page picture of a woman in a 
full niqab, covered from head to toe 
in black with only her eyes showing, 
was a sexual picture aimed at the 
gratification of men, what planet do 
you live on? 

Bill Cookson 
Berwick Upon Tweed 

Trivialisation 

Across the modern world there is 
a general acceptance that certain 
specific items of clothing should be 
worn. We don’t go entirely naked in 
public and there are various reasons, in 
different national cultures, as to what 
is regarded as socially acceptable. 

Of course, the burqa should not 
be banned, but that is no reason for 
Phil Kent to trivialise the cultural 
complexity of clothing by slipping 
the question of the burqa between 
the growing and shaping of hair and 
the wearing of wigs. The burqa does 
not simply tell us that the wearer is 
a woman who believes her religion 
requires her to do so; it also indicates 
that the woman does not permit herself 
to visually communicate with others. 

The practice of her belief should 
not give her the right to command 
others to communicate with her, 
particularly as we are generally able to 
communicate either orally or through 
writing in conditions of equality. 
Jerry Spring 
London 

Luxurious Gaza 

Tony Greenstein writes in his usual 
polemical fashion agreeing with 
David Cameron (‘Official: Gaza is 
a prison camp’, August 5). Cameron 
and Greenstein both attempt to 
appease pro-Islamic opinion in Turkey 
and Gaza/Iran/Lebanon, to the effect 
that Hamas and the Palestinians 
are victims of the Israelis who are 
demonised accordingly. The ‘facts’, 
then, are garnered to fit the foregone 
conclusion. 

Such cheap polemical journalism 
has no place in the Weekly Worker if 
it intends to educate a new generation 
of comrades to think intelligently and 
critically. Comrades should check out 
the photographs of the new shopping 
malls, street markets and shops full 
of produce, restaurants, Olympic- 
size swimming pool, and Lauren 
Booth, Tony Blair’s sister-in-law, 
going to her luxury hotel, shopping 
and receiving her honorary Hamas 
passport, so that she can continue, 
also, to report that Gaza is a “prison 


camp”. But the facts speak otherwise 
when they are allowed to escape from 
the distorted lens of Greenstein and his 
ilk (see www.Tomgrossmedia.com/ 
mideastdispatches/archives). 

One last point comrades should 
remember: Hamas is at war with 
Israel and thus Israel will attempt to 
stop weapons from Iran and others 
getting into Gaza until a sustainable 
peace is achieved via a two-state 
solution. Greenstein can polemicise 
and miseducate to his heart’s content, 
but it is a pity that the Weekly Worker 
publishes such polemic; at least it 
could commission a corrective. 
Henry Mitchell 
email 

Labour lessons 

With due respect to Mark Fischer, 
there is not much for communists 
in Britain to learn from the Russian 
Revolution of 1917, and this applies 
to all other industrially advanced 
capitalist countries as well (‘Learning 
Russian’, July 29). 

Since the Russian Revolution 
occurred in a backward, largely 
peasant society, it is not clear to me 
why Fischer considers that there are 
many lessons for early 21st century 
Britain either with regard to the 
founding of the Communist Party of 
Great Britain in 1920, or in respect 
of the development of the revolution 
itself. Those who maintain otherwise 
are mistaking nostalgia with Marxism 
and the latter with dogma 

The British left can only be led 
to a higher, non-sectarian level, 
not by ‘learning Russian’, but by 
learning democracy. Of course, my 
view that there is not much to learn 
from the Russian Revolution for the 
contemporary left is not the same 
as saying there is nothing to learn. 
Indeed, the most important lesson 
is precisely the one which most of 
the British left has turned its back 
on, and this is how we relate to the 
capitalist-roaders in the Labour Party. 
Instead of calling on the pro-capitalist 
elements within Labour to break with 
capitalism, as Lenin did during 1917 
in relation to the Mensheviks, the 
tiny sects are calling on the working 
class to break from the Labour Party 
in a period which is bound to see an 
increasing radicalisation of the Labour 
ranks, as the present energy-related 
economic crisis deepens. 

Tony Clark 
email 

Vote rightwing 

John Smithee states that he has 
rejoined the Labour Party (Letters, 
July 1). Why? The Labour Party is 
no longer a mass party of working 
people, but a dead, hollowed-out 
shell - dominated by those seeking to 
advance their career rather than the 
cause. 

Barely 29%, of the 64% who voted, 
voted Labour - the second lowest since 
1945. Some estimates suggest five 
million people cannot be bothered 
to register to vote, often because 
they see little difference between the 
established main parties. The Labour 
Party has one of the lowest levels of 
membership of any social democratic 
party, despite lowering its membership 
fees to a minimum. 

When I was active in the party 
in the 1970s and 80s, 30-40 people 
would attend branch meetings in my 
home town of Leamington Spa. It had 
a youth section of 20-30 members. 
There was real competition for 
holding office in the ward and winning 
a seat on the general management 
committee. Political debate, education 
and discussion crackled through the 
party from the bottom up, as the left 
surged forward to deselect rightwing 
councillors and parliamentary 


representatives and elect socialists 
who would defend conference 
policies. Eighty to 100 attended 
monthly management committees. 
Nothing like this exists in the current 
Labour Party. Many local parties, even 
in large cities, struggle to have more 
than a few dozen activists. 

I will be voting in the Labour 
leadership election - not through 
having joined this corpse of a party, but 
through my trade union membership 
of Unite. I will be voting for the most 
rightwing candidate likely to keep 
the Labour Party on its rightwing 
managerialist track. 

Now is not the time to even 
consider rejoining Labour, but 
the reverse. The conditions in the 
coming period present some of the 
best circumstances for forming a 
new party of labour. The prospect of 
the alternative vote electoral system 
offers a real opportunity for a united 
party of the left to gain credible first- 
preference votes. 

Labour Party leaders both 
nationally and locally will be forced 
to choose. Do they defend and protect 
their local communities or do they 
abuse working people and service- 
users and slash jobs and services? 
Anti-cuts campaigners and workers 
taking action to defend jobs, services 
and pensions will rapidly see that 
Labour is found wanting. 

Splitting the most militant trade 
union members from the Labour Party 
and drawing those involved in struggle 
into a broad, inclusive, united party 
of the left should be our objective. 
We need to learn the lessons of the 
stalled attempts so far to form various 
left parties, alliances and coalitions. 
An open, inclusive, federal structure 
is likely to be the way forward - not 
dissimilar from the founding origins 
of the Labour Party at the turn of the 
19th century. 

Nick Long 

Chair, People Before Profit Network 

Sectarianism 

There is a tradition of sectarianism 
towards the labour movement and mass 
organisations of the British working 
class within the British communist 
left. Traditions are powerful things. 
Henry Hyndman’s Social Democratic 
Federation was regularly criticised for 
its abstract propaganda by Engels. The 
Independent Labour Party and British 
Socialist Party were also guilty and 
took their sectarianism into the early 
CPGB. 

It was something that Lenin and 
Trotsky were well aware of, the 
former writing about it in Leftwing 
communism: an infantile disorder 
and his ‘Letter to Sylvia Pankhurst’. 
Trotsky also discussed it in Where is 
Britain going? and the Communist 
International was well aware of it. 

There is an interesting story in Brian 
Pearce’s essays of how the Cl dealt 
with the early CPGB’s sectarianism. 
Its representative, Borodin, came 
to Britain in 1921 and completely 
bypassed the newly formed CPGB 
because of its sectarianism towards the 
mass organisation. He went straight to 
south Wales to ask the miners there 
about how they had organised the 
pre-1921 rank-and-file committees 
and what their major demands were. 
He then took that information to the 
annual general meeting of the Miners’ 
Federation of Great Britain, where he 
argued vigorously for communists 
to be the best fighters for the 10% 
wage demand of the miners, relating 
seriously to the existing level of class- 
consciousness in order to raise it. 

In the face of current massive 
attacks on the working class in Britain, 
the history of the early CPGB is, as 
they say, ‘rich in lessons’. 

Peter Burton 
email 
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UNITE 


Jane Loftus syndrome 

Gerry Downing wonders why so many ‘revolutionaries’ 
cannot back the rank-and-file candidate in the election for 
general secretary of a major union 


J ane Loftus was the Socialist 
Workers Party member on the ex¬ 
ecutive of the Communications 
Workers Union who voted for the 
sell-out deal against SWP policy after 
last year’s postal strike. How many 
more manifestations of the ‘Jane Lof¬ 
tus syndrome’ do we need before we 
put the working class before ‘influ¬ 
ence’ and careers in the bureaucracy? 

It took sustained pressure from 
many SWP rank-and-file Unite mem¬ 
bers to win their party to support Jerry 
Hicks for Unite general secretary 
against a leadership that was desper¬ 
ately fighting to maintain the relation¬ 
ship of Gill George and Pete Gillard, 
the SWP’s leading trade unionists in 
Unite, with the United Left defenders 
of the bureaucracy. When the SWP 
Unite caucus, meeting at the January 
30 London Right to Work conference, 
voted to back Jerry Hicks by 30 votes 
to five, these leading lights fought bit¬ 
terly to keep current assistant general 
secretary Len McCluskey as their can¬ 
didate. The RTW conference adopted a 
resolution supporting rank-and-file or¬ 
ganisation, but when it came to putting 
that resolution into practice the SWP 
leaders’ reluctance was only overcome 
by an internal revolt. 

Sounds a lot like Peter Manson’s 
Weekly Worker report on Doncaster 
SWP in July. The local Unison full¬ 
time branch secretary did not develop 
“the combativity and self-activity of 
the working class” and his “increas¬ 
ing bureaucratisation” was bringing 
“the party into disrepute”, claimed the 
Doncaster comrades in their resigna¬ 
tion letter (‘Defections no answer’, 
July 15). 

The United ‘Left’ sprung into action 
immediately on hearing the news that 
the SWP had switched its support. It 
noted “with deep regret” that the or¬ 
ganisation had agreed to call on all 
its supporters to back Jerry Hicks for 
general secretary, “in the full knowl¬ 
edge that this will bring its members in 
United Left in conflict with the demo¬ 
cratic position of United Left ... this 
decision was made not by SWP United 
Left supporters alone, but by the SWP 
as an independent political party, the 
majority of whom are not members of 
Unite the Union and have no rightful 
voice in the affairs of Unite, let alone 
United Left” (UL national coordinating 
committee statement, May 25). 

From an organisation whose 
predecessors played 
such a large part in 
the Transport 
and General 
Workers 
Union on the 
instructions 
ofMoscow, 
this is rath¬ 
er rich. But 
the bu¬ 
reaucrats 
had their 
solution: 

“United 
Left NCC 
has no wish 
to exclude 
SWP members 
from United Left, but 
must insist on the fol¬ 
lowing standards 
of conduct 
from SWP 
United 



Left supporters for the duration of the 
Unite general secretary election: SWP 
members in United Left must not use 
the United Left e-group or any other 
United Left vehicle for communicating 
support for Jerry Hicks. SWP mem¬ 
bers in United Left must not openly 
campaign for Jerry Hicks, including 
submitting nominations or distributing 
leaflets. If they wish to do this they 
should withdraw from United Left (and 
not attend United Left meetings) for 
the duration of the general secretary 
election campaign.” 

And further: “In response to the 
Socialist Workers Party decision last 
weekend, it is the view of the chair and 
secretary of United Left that the fol¬ 
lowing principle must also apply: SWP 
members must stand down from any 
official elected position within United 
Left for the duration of the general 
secretary election campaign, unless 
they make a personal declaration of 
support for Len McCluskey. This in¬ 
cludes United Left national officers, 
NCC delegates, and those holding re¬ 
gional United Left elected positions.” 

Old uncle Joe himself could not run 
a better ship than this one! 

The Socialist Party has in the past 
shown it knows the first principles of 
rank-and-filism - leading walkouts to 
defend victimised members against the 
instructions of the union leadership, for 
instance. But, following their comrades 
in the Public and Commercial Services 
union, the SP are now in bed with these 
bogus Broad Left/United Left fakers 
and so refuse to back Jerry Hicks. It 
too is backing McCluskey. Influence 
and alliances with the bureaucracy is 
preferred to mobilising the ranks of 
the workers. 

In fact the SP is marginally to the 
right of the SWP on this, since its own 
Jane Loftuses are still SP members, 
while at least and the SWP does cas¬ 
tigate its bureaucratic backsliders: 
Loftus resigned from the SWP after 
she was criticised for her part in the 
CWU defeat, while in PCS Sue Bond 
did apologise for voting for the 2005 
pensions sell-out (whilst carrying on 
as before) and Martin John resigned 
from the SWP rather that acknowledge 
it was wrong to accept the deal! 

Is the SP’s project of a reformist 
left alternative to the Labour Party, 
forged with these opportunist fake lefts 
bureaucrats, so attractive that it justi¬ 
fies abandoning the class struggle 
itself? Similarly the Alliance 
for Workers’ Liberty put 
the careers of its aspir¬ 
ant left bureaucrats, 
like the appall¬ 
ing Zionist, Jim 
Denham, before 
the class strug¬ 
gle. The AWL’s 
Ed Maltby can 
write excel¬ 
lent analyses 
on the op¬ 
portunism of 
the SP’s and 
SWP’s trade 
union work (see 
‘The “Loftus af¬ 
fair” and the left in 
the unions’, January 
14, AWL website). 
But on Jerry Hicks 
we might quote to the 
AWL from the Bible\ 
Thou hypo- 
crite, 
first 


cast out the beam out of thine own eye; 
and then shaft thou see clearly to cast 
out the mote out of thy brother’s eye.” 

Comrades, we are facing a vicious 
onslaught on our living standards, on 
our democratic rights and on the wel¬ 
fare state - it will soon be a crime to be 
young, old, poor or a worker. It is too 
early to speak of struggles of revolu¬ 
tionary proportions, but that must be 
a prospect. We need leaders who can 
fight the cause of the working class to 
the end, not those who put bureaucratic 
careers before the vital necessity to 
mobilise the class in its own defence. 
This kind of political chicanery bodes 
ill for the coming class war. Demand 
your group support Jerry Hicks now 
and break with those who think that the 
useless bureaucrat, Len McCluskey, is 
all the Unite members deserve. 

The leaders of these last two groups 
might think that they have gone too 
far to turn back now, but consider the 
awful prospect if the rank-and-filer, 
Hicks, beats the lumpen bureaucrat, 
McCluskey. How to rationalise that 
to an outraged membership? It was 
bad enough when the SWP’s Gill 
George and Pete Gillard only chose 
Hicks after voting for rightwinger 
Laurence Fairclough to maintain their 
positions in the United Left. When 
Fairclough withdrew, they could not 
extend their compromise to the ex¬ 
tent of rebranding rightwinger Derek 
Simpson a “left progressive”, as the 
Stalinist-dominated United Left and 
the Morning Star did. 

The SP was no better. It too voted 
for Fairclough (although SP members 
seem to remember they had “ques¬ 
tioned his left credentials”): “Laurence 
Fairclough... will stand as a candidate 
promising swifter amalgamation, while 
Jerry Hicks is also promising to stand. 
Socialist Party members will discuss 
with the left Gazette group on support 
for the candidate best able to lead the 
union in a fighting direction” (The 
Socialist October 15 2008). But many 
SPers are campaigning for Hicks any¬ 
way, despite their leaders’ sabotage. 

Last month the SP wheeled out one 
of its foremost Unite ‘lefts’, Kevin 
Parslow, to justify its line. McCluskey 
used to be a ‘left’, he recalled: “He is 
a long-time supporter of the left and 
of Liverpool city council in the 1980s, 
which took on the Thatcher govern¬ 
ment to improve the lives of working 
people in that city.” However, Hicks’s 
“programme appears more ‘left’ than 
Len McCluskey’s. Jerry is in favour 
of the repeal of anti-union laws and 
confronting them when necessary. He 
would like to see the election of all of¬ 
ficials and the general secretary on an 
average member’s wage. He would pri¬ 
oritise public ownership and pensions, 
and puts forward the need for a public 
works programme.” 

A fair degree more “left” than Len, 
then, but what is the real problem with 
Hicks? Well, he just does not play the 
bureaucrats’ game: “He is seen as not 
wanting to explain his policies” - ie, he 
walked out of the stitch-up Manchester 
hustings. “Socialists have influence 
inside the left by vocalising the pres¬ 
sure for action. This will be absolutely 
necessary in the next period. Excluding 
ourselves at this stage is a mistake” 
{The Socialist July 30). We are to un¬ 
derstand from this that independently 
mobilising the rank and file is just not 
to be tolerated. 

The AWL runs the tightest ship of 
all - no peep of support for the rank- 
and-file candidate from the leaders and 
no real prospect of a SWP-style inter¬ 
nal revolt. What an appalling vista for 
‘revolutionaries’: the risen masses! • 



Communist Forums 

London: To be announced. 

Manchester: www.communiststudents.org.uk. 

Oxford: Study group, every Monday evening, studying David 
Harvey’s Limits to capital. 

Details: oxfordcommunists@googlemail.com. 

South Wales: Call Bob for details: 07816 480679. 

CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday, we upload a podcast of commentary on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.podbean.com. 

Communist Students 

For meetings in your area, contact info@communiststudents.org.uk or 
check out www.communiststudents.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

‘Introduction to anthropology’ series, Tuesdays 6pm-9pm, St Martin’s 
Community Centre, 43 Carol Street, London NW1 (Camden tube). 
Begins September 21. 
www.radicalanthropologygroup.org. 

New plays at the Jellyfish theatre 

August 26 to September 18: ‘Oikos’ by Simon Wu. 

September 23 to October 9: ‘Protozoa’ by Kay Adshead 
The Jellyfish Theatre, 11-25 Union Street, London SE1. 
www. oikosproj ect. com. 

Stop the EDL 

Saturday 28 August, 12 noon, Exchange Square, Drake Street, 
Bradford city centre.Organised by Unite Against Fascism: uaf.org.uk. 

Batting for Iranian workers 

Sunday August 29, 12 noon: Cricket match, Labour Representation 
Committee v Hands Off the People of Iran, Victoria Park, London E5. 
Raising money for Workers Fund Iran charity in support of struggles 
of Iranian working class. 

Organised by LRC and Hopi: www.hopoi.org. 

Lower depths 

August 31 - September 19, 7.45pm (no show Mondays): Maxim 
Gorky’s The lower depths , Barons Court Theatre, London W14. Tickets 
£12 and £10. Box office: 020 8932 4747. 

Anti-Deportation Campaigns 

Saturday September 4, 10.30am to 3:30pm: Conference, followed by 
annual general meeting. Hinde Street Methodist Church, 19 Thayer 
Street, London Wl. 

Developing strategies for challenging immigration policies through 
campaigning; organising to protect workers from deportation. 
Organised by NCADC: www.ncadc.org.uk. 

Peace garden 

Saturday September 4, 2-5pm: Open day, Greenham Common, 
near Newbury, Berkshire. To launch the Greenham Peace Garden as 
sanctuary and celebrate the anniversary of Peace Camp. Ice and Fire 
Theatre will perform Asylum monologues. 

Organised by Greenham Common Women’s Peace Camp: 
rosybremer@yahoo.co.uk. 

Defend Martin Smith 

Tuesday September 7, 9am: Protest, South Western Magistrates Court, 
176a Lavender Hill, London SW11 (Clapham Junction station; nearest 
tubes: Clapham South, Clapham Common). Drop charges against 
Martin Smith for assaulting a police officer on October 2009 anti-Nick 
Griffin demonstration. 

Organised by Unite Against Fascism: http://uaf.org.uk. 

North East Labour history 

Tuesday September 7, 7pm: Meeting, Irish Centre (opposite St James 
metro), Newcastle. 25th anniversary of the end of the miners’ strike. 
Speaker: Dave Douglass, author of Ghost dancers. 

Wednesday October 6: AGM, Lit and Phil Society, Westgate Road, 
Newcastle. 

Organised by North East Labour History Society: contact@nelh.org. 

Dirty hands 

Wednesday September 8, 12.30pm: Protest against Tony Blair signing 
copies of his book on Iraq war, Waterstone’s, Piccadilly, London Wl. 
Organised by Stop the War Coalition: 020 7801 2768. 

Out of Afghanistan 

Wednesday September 8, 7pm: Lobby of MPs, House of Commons, 
London SW1. Day before debate and first ever vote on Afghanistan. 
Organised by Stop the War Coalition: 020 7801 2768. 

Convention of the Left 

Friday September 24, Saturday September 25: Conference - ‘Building 
unity in the age of austerity’, Friends Meeting House, Mount Street, 
Manchester Ml. 

Friday, 6pm to 9pm: international struggles against the cuts agenda. 
Saturday, 10am to 5pm: building alliances against the cuts. 

Speakers include Gregor Gall {Morning Star writer), John McDonnell 
MP and Matt Wrack (FBU). Saturday lunch available; evening social. 
Organised by Convention of the Left: www.conventionoftheleft.org. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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COMMUNIST UNIVERSITY 


Striving for clarity 

Jim Gilbert reports on the debates, the disagreements and the comradeship 


T he CPGB welcomed something 
approaching 150 comrades to 
its annual Communist Univer¬ 
sity, held in south London over eight 
days earlier this month. As usual, the 
emphasis was on the clarification of 
differences among the left and the 
raising of our overall theoretical un¬ 
derstanding. 

While the above figure refers to the 
number of individuals who attended at 
least one session (there were mostly 
three a day), there was a hard core of 
around 35 who were in residence for 
the whole week and attended most of 
the debates. What was encouraging 
was the number of first-time partici¬ 
pants - mostly less experienced com¬ 
rades - but almost without exception 
they had nothing but positive things 
to say (see below). 

Unlike the schools of other left 
groups, CU aims to encourage the 
exchange of ideas between revo¬ 
lutionaries belonging to different 
organisations, giving precedence to 
speakers from the floor who are not 
CPGB members. This year we were 
pleased to engage throughout the week 
with comrades from the Labour Party, 
Socialist Workers Party, Committee 
for a Workers’ International, Workers 
Power, International Bolshevik 
Tendency, Socialist Fight and 
Revolutionary Democratic Group 
(although not with the blessing of 
their respective leaderships in every 
case). Ideological differences within 
the Marxist tradition ought not to 
prevent organisational unity among 
revolutionaries - that was one of sev¬ 
eral important lessons to be learned. 
Similarly differences that arise are no 
respecters of organisation, nor should 
they be. 

There was a combination of old 
favourites and speakers new to CU 
addressing the sessions. One of those 
we are always pleased to welcome is 
Hillel Ticktin of Critique , who led 
three important morning discussions 
on the capitalist crisis. Covering the 
decline of capitalism, the crisis in his¬ 
torical perspective, and what follows 
from the current economic downturn, 
comrade Ticktin gave exhaustive in¬ 
troductions that prompted excellent 
responses, ranging from the form 


and stage of capitalist decline, the 
role of the falling rate of profit and 
the increasing irrationality of wars 
to the likely working class response 
and the collective preparedness of the 
capitalists. 

Sunday’s sessions on permanent 
revolution (led by Mike Macnair), 
socialism and democracy (Moshe 
Macho ver), and the CPGB Draft pro¬ 
gramme (Jack Conrad) brought par¬ 
ticular disagreements into the open. 
Gerry Downing (Socialist Fight) 
and comrades from the IBT took the 
opportunity during these sessions 
to repeat yet again well rehearsed 
Trotskyist myths that ought to have 
been laid to rest long ago: the ‘strate¬ 
gic gulf’ between Lenin and Trotsky 
up to April 1917; Lenin’s ‘conver¬ 
sion’ to permanent revolution and the 
need for a completely different type 
of party; his ‘realisation’ that the fail¬ 
ings leading to Kautsky’s betrayals 
had been there all along. 

Another highlight of the week was 
the return of North American scholar 
Lars T Lih, who introduced three sep¬ 
arate sessions based on his archival 
researches. Under the general heading 
of ‘Lenin rediscovered’, comrade Lih 
covered a great deal of ground and 
demolished some more shibboleths 
along the way. Once again comrade 
Downing and others responded in 
dogmatic terms, unwilling to actually 
engage with the details of comrade 
Lih’s thesis. 

His third and final session con¬ 
trasted the central role ascribed by 
the Bolsheviks to political freedoms 
before 1917 with their downplaying 
afterwards. It was pointed out that, 
while it was totally understandable 
that the Bolsheviks were forced to 
retreat after the October revolution, it 
was most unfortunate that they began 
to justify the decisions arising from 
that retreat in generally applicable 
theoretical terms. In the middle of 
the week, Marc Mulholland, fellow 
at St Catherine’s College, Oxford, in¬ 
troduced a discussion on Marx’s ex¬ 
pectation that the proletariat would be 
socialistic in terms of its inclinations. 

There was a ‘debate’ (or rather 
non-debate) between Chris Knight 
of the Radical Anthropology Group 


and Hagit Borer of the University 
of Southern Carolina, who was sup¬ 
posed to be responding to comrade 
Knight’s critique of Noam Chomsky - 
the complete separation of his science 
from his progressive politics, which 
comrade Knight contends arises from 
Chomsky’s work for the US military, 
and the resulting profound weaknesses 
in his theoretical work on the origin 
and role of language. But Hagit Borer 
would not bite and was content merely 
to give a lecture on generative linguis¬ 
tics that explicitly and intentionally 
failed to defend Chomsky’s views. 

Chris Knight took up a related 
theme two days later when he intro¬ 
duced the session on Marxism and 
science. Starting out by stating that 
one’s politics should be informed by 
science, Chris denied that there was 
a ‘science of Marxism’. However, 
he contended that Marxism helps in 
doing “good science”: it has the ad¬ 
vantage of being able to explain the 
bigger picture. 

An ongoing discussion on all 
aspects of the CPGB’s Draft pro¬ 
gramme ', which is in the process of 
being redrafted (see www.cpgb.org. 
uk/article.php?article_id= 1002562), 
was given added depth in a discus¬ 
sion led by Jack Conrad over two 
sessions. These were intended to set 
the scene for a weekend school for 
CPGB comrades to be held in October, 
when it is expected many of our own 
programmatic differences will be 
thrashed out; followed by a CPGB 
conference in January 2011, when we 
hope to adopt the new version. Jack 
contrasted the CPGB and its current 
Draft programme with both the SWP’s 
anti-progammism and the reformist 
programme of the Socialist Party in 
England and Wales. 

The working class could not be 
tricked into taking power - which is 
why we do not shy away from stat¬ 
ing what is necessary. While SPEW’s 
version of national socialism will be 
legislated in through an enabling act, 
implying trust in the police and army, 
the CPGB is aware that the state’s 
forces will not abide by the democratic 
decisions of the working class. This is 
why we raise the issue of a people’s 
militia at pertinent times. However, 


we also know that a successful revo¬ 
lution cannot occur in Britain alone: 
our programme recognises that the 
international unity of revolutionary 
forces, crucially across Europe, is a 
key strategic question. 

Comrades raised numerous seri¬ 
ous questions relating to what they 
saw as shortcomings in the redraft 
proposed by the Provisional Central 
Committee and an insufficient PCC 
engagement with criticisms of it. 
Comrade Conrad dealt with the ar¬ 
guments raised in broad terms, noting 
that many suggestions for inclusion 
in the Draft programme may well be 
added - it would be up to the member¬ 
ship to decide. 

Stimulating and provocative 
discussions were also prompted by 
sessions on Iran; English Defence 
League and British National Party; 
bourgeois elections; ancient Greek 
democracy; the outstanding inter¬ 
vention of Grigory Zinoviev at the 
1920 Halle Congress of the German 
Independent Social Democratic 
Party; the Labour Party and social¬ 
ism; primitive communism and the 
matriarchal family; and prostitution. 

The last substantive session of 
Communist University saw Hillel 
Ticktin, Mike Macnair and Moshe 
Machover take part in a panel de¬ 
bate and floor discussion on bureau¬ 
cratic centralism and confessional 
leftwing sects. Comrade Macnair 
decried the left sects’ thrust toward 
mass mobilisation on the basis of 
social democracy: 90% of the time, 
people come out of such actions the 
same as when they went in. Moshe 
derided so-called Leninism as being 
invented under Stalin; in this crisis, 
greater than any in living memory, we 
need a party of a new type. Comrade 
Ticktin saw the existence of sects as 
understandable, but not an inherent 
problem, and would not want them 
all in one organisation: SPEW is re¬ 
formist; neither should we regard the 
Morning Star's Communist Party of 
Britain as part of the left, he said. He 
felt that, with more authoritarian rule 
looming, the sects would be shoved to 
one side and should be ignored - the 
class itself would spontaneously look 
to socialism for answers. 


Responding to the extensive floor 
discussion, comrade Ticktin insisted 
that the legacy of Stalinism remained 
and it had to be comprehensively re¬ 
buffed. Moshe Machover was keen 
to utilise new means of communica¬ 
tion over the internet in organising 
our forces, while comrade Macnair 
reminded comrades that local activ¬ 
ity on the ground was carried out by 
several competitor organisations, al¬ 
most all suffering from a severe lack 
of democracy. That is why the CPGB 
regards itself as a campaign for a 
Communist Party, which will not 
arise from linear growth, but will be 
produced through struggle involving 
the existing groups. However, while 
comrade Macnair strongly disputed 
the contention that the sects could 
be bypassed, he accepted that ideo¬ 
logical polemic with the far left alone 
would not produce a mass revolu¬ 
tionary party: left unity would have 
to proceed in concert with the mass 
movement as it develops, as the 
working class takes action as a class 
for itself. 

As usual, Communist University 
concluded with an evaluation by par¬ 
ticipants. This year’s was longer than 
usual, with many thoughtful contri¬ 
butions, including from a number of 
first-timers, about how to improve the 
event in future years, both politically 
and culturally. 

There was virtual unanimity on 
the pleasing degree of comradeship 
generated over the week, arising not 
just from the thoroughgoing debates 
in the formal sessions, but from the 
informal lunchtime discussions led 
by Jack Conrad, from the numerous 
heated exchanges between comrades 
in the evening and from the close co¬ 
operation needed for our communal 
catering. 

Many of the suggestions related 
to the need to allow comrades whose 
turn it was for kitchen duty to partici¬ 
pate more fully in the sessions; and 
for videos of the sessions to be more 
ambitious and more speedily avail¬ 
able on the internet. As a result, many 
went away already looking forward to 
next year’s Communist University • 

jim.gilbert@weeklyworker.org.uk 


Assessments 

Comrades attending Communist University for the first time reflect on their experience 


Unrolling 

ignorance 

When the early European explorers 
returned from their voyage to the 
New World they were able to draw 
maps of what they had found. These 
cartographical efforts bore, of course, 
only the barest relationship to the top¬ 
ographical realities - but were of some 
help to those who followed. 

My first Communist University has 
been a similar exercise. I have begun 
to survey the vast lacunae of my politi¬ 
cal ignorance: a wholly exciting and 
rewarding experience. 

I signed up to attend, months ago, 
and was, on that occasion, asked by a 
comrade to speak to camera about why 
I was becoming an associate member 
of the CPGB. I shuffled around, and 
stumbled something out about find¬ 
ing a shape for my anger (a shambolic 
contribution which I trust has long 
since found its way onto the cutting 
room floor). However, the impact of 
CU has been exactly to achieve that 


wish - my anger has acquired a rather 
sharper form ... and that’s because 
learning has happened. 

The curriculum of CU is unapolo- 
getically challenging. It’s heavy on 



history - whether concerned with the 
textual precision of Lars Lih, or the 
historiography of the fragmentation 
of the left, offered and fought over by 
any number of comrades. It’s strong 
on economics - where Hillel Ticktin’s 
surgical dismemberment of the present 
crisis was extraordinarily illuminat¬ 
ing. While science is maybe under¬ 


represented, there’s an investigative 
approach which is scientific: the thrust 
of this university is to develop the big¬ 
ger picture - to make complete sense 
of this world by exploring what it was, 
what it is and what it can be. 

Not every session was entirely suc¬ 
cessful (how could it be?). ‘Language 
wars’ didn’t really live up to its name 
because one of the participants turned 
up without the intention of firing so 
much as a water pistol ... However, 
there were also stand-out pieces, like 
Ben Lewis’s account of Zinoviev in 
Halle, and Chris Knight on ‘Science 
and Marxism’. 

The hidden curriculum of CU is 
traditional: it privileges listening. 
Openings of sessions are substantial 
- concertos of 45 minutes, which are 
immediately followed by substantial 
breaks, and persistent riffs, from other 
players. While I was fine with this (I 
went to listen) it was clear that some 
comrades, particularly younger ones, 
find two-plus hours uncomfortably 
long for listening. I think that future 


CUs might consider ways of unlock¬ 
ing the contributions of comrades 
whose learning styles (ways of think¬ 
ing and engaging with thought) aren’t 
a natural fit for this structure. 

Communist University is, however, 
genuinely inclusive. Comrades are 
warmly welcoming, quick to establish 
a rapport. Communal cooking ensures 
good feeding for the stomach as well 
as the mind. 

I fully intend to unroll the map of 
my ignorance next year and find my 
way back. 

Daniel Trevenna 

Different points 

I attended Communist University to 
run the Revolutionary History book¬ 
stall. It was much the same size as last 
year, with mostly the same people, and 
this affected our sales adversely, since 
I had sold a lot of past issues to them 
in 2009. Furthermore I had already 
sold 10 of the Iran issue to Ben Lewis, 
many of which had already reached 


those who would be interested. Yas- 
samine Mather was halfway through it 
and expressed her appreciation, which 
pleased me. I sold £107 of RH eventu¬ 
ally, plus a copy of Paul Flewers’ New 
civilisation book. 





I was present on four days, includ¬ 
ing when Lars T Lih was speaking. His 
thesis on Kautsky and Lenin annoys, 
of course, both the hard-boiled right 
and the bone-head left. He told me 
that, although his Lenin rediscovered 
was not a bestseller, it had done a little 
better than expected. What surprised 
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him was that he had thought that the 
Russian studies academe would buy 
it and pore over it to denounce him, 
but that it was a bit too big and heavy 
for the activist left. On the contrary, 
however, academe did not appear to 
be too interested, while the activist 
left had been by far the best market. 

Apart from Lih, I was most inter¬ 
ested to hear Yassamine on Iran today 
and, of course, our very own Chris 
Gray speaking on ‘Democracy in the 



ancient world’. Yassamine was excel¬ 
lent and teased out very well the dif¬ 
ferent factions in the government and 
the different oppositions. I am looking 
forward to her article in a forthcoming 
issue of the Weekly Worker , the gist of 
her position being that all the different 
bourgeois oppositions and the govern¬ 
ment itself are deadlocked. Because 
of this she felt that the US pressure 
of new sanctions might be designed 
to ignite matters before the left was 
ready. Anyway, read her article with 
close attention when it appears -1 cer¬ 
tainly will. 

In contributions from the floor I 
was impressed by Mike Macnair, who, 
using his deep, deep knowledge of le¬ 
gal history, is able to illustrate how 
law casts huge light on the nature of 
society - mediaeval, ancient or early 
modern - in what to me were quite 
unexpected ways. 

Ben Lewis gave a really excellent 
talk on the 1920 Halle Congress, from 
which he has translated Zinoviev’s 
speech for the first time into English. 
Hillel Ticktin believed that the pre¬ 
sent government cuts would almost 
certainly lead to fearful storms. Chris 
Knight accused the CPGB of being 
abstentionist. 

A couple of general points about 
the CPGB. Though small, they appear 
to be open, keen on discussion, etc 
and getting different points of view, 
although I am told that elements of 
their recent history suggest that they 
are not so different from other small 
groups/sects. The fact that they have 
not grown much, if at all, in the past 
year may apply to everyone and say 
something much more important 
about the general state of the left than 
simply the CPGB. 

That might not be surprising in 
‘normal’ times, but in the past couple 
of years we have witnessed an im¬ 
mense crisis of capitalism. Even so 
there has been no rising tide to lift all 
the boats among the Marxist left. 

Ted Crawford 

Democracy 

This year’s CU was a fantastic week 
of analysis, discussion and debate on 
subject matters that directly or indi¬ 
rectly have a scientific association 
with the philosophy, economy and 
politics of Marxism. 

As a CPGB supporter and first¬ 
time attendee, I was fascinated by 
the topics debated. They were chal¬ 
lenging, encouraging me to deepen 
my theoretical knowledge, which is 
a vital necessity in order to be part of 
the movement as a thinking Marxist. 

Democracy and free expression are 
at the heart of the university. Every 
comrade has the chance to thoroughly 
express their perspectives regardless 
of differences on theory, programme 
and strategy - which in fact makes it 
easier to comprehend the debated top¬ 
ics in great detail. 

This ambiance of comrade¬ 
ship opens the way for comrades 
from other organisations, includ¬ 
ing the International Bolshevik 


Tendency, Committee for a Workers’ 
International, Socialist Fight, Workers 
Power and Socialist Workers Party. 
Such comrades were encouraged to 
openly argue out their disagreements. 

For me CU is different from some 
of the other ‘Marxist’ events I have 
attended, where comrades expressing 
differences risk being humiliated or 
physically opposed, as has been the 
case at the SWP’s Marxism. In con¬ 
trast, the Socialist Party in England and 
Wales’s Socialism is a good event - a lot 
more open than Marxism and providing 
insights on the trade union movement, 
the CWI and SPEW’s views on revo¬ 
lutionary history; however, it is light 
on theory - not much there about the 
role of Marxism in philosophy, anthro¬ 
pology and the link between political 
programme and strategy. 

CU is an example of the kind of 
event the left needs - on a much larger 
scale - because, even if the different 
sects at present do not agree with each 
other, at least they are able to under¬ 
stand each other’s positions: the first 
step in constructing a programme for 
united action for the common cause. 

Rozh Ahmad 

Small step 

My experience at Communist Univer¬ 
sity was a positive one; I was treated 
respectfully and learnt a great deal. 

The first session I attended was on 
Iran with Yassamine Mather of Hands 
Off the People of Iran, which made me 
realise that the weak state of the left is 
not unique to Britain. The debate on 
the English Defence League revealed 
a diverse set of opinions on the tactics 
for dealing with the far right. 

While Moshe Machover’s session 
on socialism and democracy was in¬ 
teresting - challenging my thinking 
on the full complexities of democracy 
- those that really stood out for me 
were Jack Conrad’s openings on the 
CPGB Draft programme and Camilla 
Power (Radical Anthropology Group) 
on primitive communism -1 had little 
knowledge in this area. In speaking 
with Camilla at the lunchtime break, I 
was puzzled by the SWP’s virtual hys¬ 
teria over her views. I simply cannot 
understand why she and Chris Knight 
are not allowed to speak at Marxism. 



The Draft programme has great 
significance in that the question is 
often ignored by the left - stirring 
up contempt in the SWP. As an SWP 
member I once discussed the idea of 
a programme and received a certain 
amount of agitation for my pains. As I 
mentioned in the CU session, I accept 
that a programme anchors the party to 
concrete demands and concrete strat¬ 
egy. It is frustrating for me that the 
SWP will not commit to that. 

I really enjoyed the informal lunch¬ 
time sessions with Jack Conrad, who 
helped comrades to develop our un¬ 
derstanding of what we had just heard. 
He is an engaging character who gave 
me inspiration. 

The final evaluation of Communist 
University was notable for its free¬ 
dom of criticism, as comrades not only 
commented on what they liked, but 
pointed out drawbacks in the way the 
event is currently organised. One com¬ 
rade suggested that the sessions should 
be relayed to the kitchen, so those on 
the rota for making lunch would not 
miss out. The fact that comrades were 
encouraged to make suggestions, to 
disagree and contribute to the sessions 
as they saw fit left me in a positive 


frame of mind. 

I found comrades warm and ap¬ 
proachable, and more than willing 
to discuss what we were learning. 
Of course, I did find the theoretical 
aspects challenging, but as Mike 
Macnair mentioned in the last ses¬ 
sion, the event is called Communist 
University , not ‘Communist School’. 
This is important for the left if we are 
to become a united driving force for 
human liberation, rather than waste 
time and energy divided by bitter, ir¬ 
rational sectarianism. 

This is something every left organi¬ 
sation must take responsibility for. The 
CPGB has at least made a small step 
in the right direction. 

Jason Booth 

Vital service 

This year was my first visit to the 
Communist University and I was 
positively amazed by it. Despite its 
relatively small attendance, compared 
to, for example, Marxism (SWP) or 
Socialism (SPEW), the quality of the 
discussions was very high and often 
went completely over my head. 

I see this as a good thing, as it in¬ 



dicates I have much to learn. Also the 
fact that about half of all sessions were 
introduced by non-members elevated 
this level. As Chris Knight remarked, 
it is our duty as communists to bring 
together different views to try and 
achieve a more proletarian under¬ 
standing of knowledge! 

There were, of course, parts where 
I disagreed or felt I could make an ad¬ 
dition. Despite my invariably ‘lower’ 
level of understanding, my contribu¬ 
tions were given a serious hearing. 
Opposing views were given priority 
in discussions and, while there were 
occasional “Mr Grumpy” remarks, this 
is only natural in real debate. 

The unofficial lunchtime sessions, 
which were used to explain ‘basic’ 
Marxist stuff to young comrades, were 
also very helpful. I’ve been a mem¬ 
ber of the Committee for a Workers’ 
International for quite some years now, 
but don’t remember ever properly dis¬ 
cussing dialectics and only once had 
a discussion on Capital. I do feel that 
perhaps this needs more structural 
focus, given the generally appalling 
theoretical state of the far left (myself 
included). While the CU should be a 
place of intellectual stimulus, perhaps 
we also need a ‘Communist School’ 
which covers more of the basics? 

Something that struck me was the 
rather non-commercial mindset of the 
comrades. On a typical event on the 
left you face a small tsunami of but¬ 
tons, T-shirts, beer glasses, agendas 
and other ‘revolutionary merchandise’. 
None of this was present on CU. Just 
a small bookstall. Yet on Friday even¬ 
ing the Summer Offensive total already 
stood at £24,011. This certainly indi¬ 
cates a higher political awareness and 
a more outward-looking organisation 
which has, apparently, a clearer message 
to convey. 

The comradeship and general at¬ 
mosphere at CU was also something to 
look to as a standard for all of the left. 
No heads being ripped off here! SWP, 
IBT, Socialist Fight and other literature 
was all freely distributed. 

All in all, I found my time at CU 
very well spent, instructive and I hope 
to have learned a thing or two to enrich 
my own group’s understanding too! 
Thank you for providing this vital ser¬ 
vice to the far left • 

John Keene 


Communist 
Party Books 



■ Revolutionary strategy 

Marxism and the challenge of left unity. Mike Macnair critically examines 
the strategic ideas of socialists since Marx and Engels. 

£7.99/€9.50 

■ Remaking Europe 

Jack Conrad argues that the working class can and must establish a fully 
articulated programme with a view to wining our own, social, Europe. 

A Europe stamped by the working class, which is ready for its domination 
and rapid emancipatory extension. 


£5.00/€6.00 


■ Which road? 

The programmes of ‘official communism’ were designed to serve those in 
the workers movement who had no interest in revolution, those who prefered 
compromise with capitalism rather than its destruction. 


£6.95/€8.30 


■ From October to August 

Articles by Jack Conrad, charting the rise and demise of the USSR from 
Stalin’s monocratic dictatorship to the twists and turns of Gorbachev’s 
perestroika and Yeltsin’s counter coup. Throughout the stress is on the 
necessity for democracy. 


£6.95/€8.30 


■ In the enemy camp 

Examines the theory and practice of communist electoral work. Particular 
attention is paid to the Bolshevics anti-boycottism and their strategy for 
revolution. Vital for principled activists. 


£4.95/€6.00 

■ Problems of communist organisation 


What is the correct balance between democracy and centralism? 

Jack Conrad explores this thorny issue and shows that unity in action is 
only sustainable when minorities have the right to organise and become 
the majority. 

£4.95/€6.00 


Buy all 6 books for £30/€36 and save £6.79/€8.10 
Delivery free within the United Kingdom 


Please send me a copy of: 


Revolutionary strategy □ 

Remaking Europe □ 

Which road? □ 

From October to August □ 

In the enemy camp □ 

Problems of communist organisation □ 


I enclose a cheque payable to CPGB for £/€ 

Name_ 

Address_ 


Email_ 

Send payment to: BCM Box 928, London WC1N 3XX 
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DEBATE _ 

Communist transition 

Nick Rogers discusses the transition to communism in the context of the CPGB’s Draft programme 



No billionaire life-style under communism 


A rguably, the most important 
chapters of a communist pro¬ 
gramme concern the maxi¬ 
mum programme - communists’ vi¬ 
sion of the future we seek to build. 

There has been a so far limited but 
important debate on the new draft 
of the CPGB’s Draft programme 
proposed by the Provisional Central 
Committee 1 in the pages of the 
Weekly Worker. In this article I want 
to develop my own analysis and com¬ 
ment on some contributions by Mike 
Macnair. I will also respond belat¬ 
edly to letters from Paul Cockshott 
and Alan Johnstone. My focus is the 
relatively narrow issue of how com¬ 
munists should conceptualise social 
developments after the working class 
has taken political power. 

Since I spend a fair amount of time 
discussing the meaning that should 
be ascribed to the words ‘socialism’ 
and ‘communism’, this will undoubt¬ 
edly strike many as a rather semantic 
exercise. However, I think the discus¬ 
sion exposes at least two substantive 
differences: one concerning the pace 
with which we can anticipate moving 
towards a new mode of production; 
and another around our understanding 
of the nature of communism. 

These differences have implica¬ 
tions for communist practice after 
a workers’ revolution and therefore 
are significant in the discussion of 
programme. 

In my original critique of the Draft 
programme I argued that “simply plac¬ 
ing an equals sign between workers’ 
political power and socialism is not 
correct. Otherwise, we are left with the 
nonsense of suggesting that the two 
months of the Paris commune were 
socialism. Or that socialism began in 
Russia in October 1917.” 2 

I was responding to the Draft pro¬ 
gramme's definition of socialism: 
“Socialism is not a mode of produc¬ 
tion. It is the transition from capitalism 
to communism. Socialism is commu¬ 
nism which emerges from capitalist 
society. It begins as capitalism with a 
workers’ state ... in general socialism 
is defined as the rule of the working 
class” (section 5). 

The content and title of Mike 
Macnair’s article, ‘Socialism is a 
form of class struggle’, 3 reveal that 
the PCC does seek to label workers’ 
political power as ‘socialism’: “The 
period can also be called for short¬ 
hand ‘socialism’, as we do in the Draft 
programme , provided it is clear that by 
‘socialism’ we mean this transitional 
period of working class rule, and not 
a separate stage standing between 
the dictatorship of the proletariat and 
communism.” 

Mike adds a personal caveat, 
“‘Dictatorship of the proletariat’ is 
in my opinion scientifically superior 
because it expresses the fact that the 
petty bourgeoisie and small capital 
continue to exist in this period, but 
are institutionally subordinated to the 
proletariat as a class.” 

Now, whether we call the “transi¬ 
tional period of working class rule” 
the ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’ 
or ‘socialism’ is of relatively small 
consequence - other than, if my own 
experience has any broader resonance, 
spreading a degree of confusion in the 
ranks of the Marxist left. Of greater 
significance, the analysis found in the 
Draft programme differs substantively 
from the conceptual framework most 
Marxists will bring to any discussion 
of these issues. 

The idea of an evolution of “com¬ 
munist society” from a “first” to a 
“higher” phase was developed most 
explicitly by Marx in the Critique of 
the Gotha programme (1875) - re¬ 


ferred to in the rest of this article as 
the Critique. It was then taken up by 
Lenin in State and revolution (1917), 
who comments in passing that the 
‘first phase’ is “usually called social¬ 
ism”. This is broadly what the major¬ 
ity of Marxists have understood by 
‘socialism’ ever since. 4 It is certainly 
the meaning of ‘socialism’ any stu¬ 
dent of the debates within the imme¬ 
diate post-1917 Third International 
must bring to the reading table or 
computer screen. 

Subsequently, some Marxists, feel¬ 
ing the very word ‘communism’ to 
have been contaminated by Stalinist 
practice, have referred to all the phases 
of the future mode of production as 
‘socialism’. 

Whatever words we adopt, it is 
important to note that both Marx and 
Lenin in these texts clearly distin¬ 
guish all the phases of “communist 
society” from the ‘dictatorship of the 
proletariat’. 

The Critique provides one of 
Marx’s key references to this term 
(Hal Draper’s “locus 9” 5 , no less, 
and the last occasion on which Marx 
deployed it): “Between capitalist and 
communist society lies the period of 
revolutionary transformation of one 
into the other. Corresponding to this 
is also a political transition period in 
which the state can be nothing but 
the revolutionary dictatorship of the 
proletariat .” 6 

The “first phase of phase of com¬ 
munist society”, on the other hand, 
although a society “not as it has de¬ 
veloped on its own foundations, but, 
on the contrary, just as it emerges from 
capitalist society”, is nevertheless a 
“cooperative society based on com¬ 
mon ownership of the means of pro¬ 
duction”, which “recognises no class 
differences, because everyone is only 
a worker like everyone else”. In the 
absence of an exploiting class, there 
is no exploitation: “Nothing can pass 
to the ownership of individuals except 
individual means of consumption”. 

Quite clearly then we are talking 
about a phase of the communist mode 
of production itself and, therefore, a 
society that is the immediate product 
of the ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’. 
If we follow Lenin in ascribing the 
term ‘socialism’ to this phase of social 
development, the Draft programme's 
argument that “socialism is not a mode 
of production” makes no sense. True, 
it is not a separate mode of produc¬ 
tion, but it is very much part of the 
communist mode of production. 

Yet if we accept the Draft pro¬ 
gramme's suggestion that ‘socialism’ 
“is the transition from capitalism to 
communism” and may be “defined 
as the rule of the working class” and, 
therefore, prepare ourselves to dis¬ 
cuss the ‘dictatorship of proletariat’ 
as ‘socialism’, the adjacent sentence 
asserting that “socialism is commu¬ 
nism which emerges from capitalist 
society” will throw us once again into 
confusion. 

Whatever Marx meant by the dic¬ 


tatorship of the proletariat - and I fol¬ 
low Draper in believing that Marx and 
Engels were referring to the rule of 
the working class rather than specifi¬ 
cally dictatorial methods - he did not 
understand this transitional phase as 
‘communism’. The “dictatorship of 
the proletariat” involves the work¬ 
ing class asserting its political and 
social hegemony over other classes. 
Communism is a classless society. 

What the CPGB’s Draft pro¬ 
gramme does, then, is conflate the 
“dictatorship of the proletariat” and 
Marx’s “first phase of communist soci¬ 
ety” - it treats them as one historic pe¬ 
riod. A period, moreover, in which the 
Draft programme insists that “classes 
and social strata exist ... because of 
different positions occupied in relation 
to the means of production, the role 
played in society and the way they 
receive their income” (section 5). 

In making this theoretical shift the 
CPGB effectively jettisons the concept 
of a phased development of the com¬ 
munist mode of production. The aim 
of this article is to explain why I think 
this is a mistake. 

Workers’ rule 

Why are we discussing the ‘transition’ 
to communism at all? I entirely agree 
with Mike Macnair and the authors 
of the Draft programme that it is not 
possible to make a single leap from 
capitalism to a fully developed com¬ 
munist society. 

The political forms thrown up by 
the working class in ending the rule of 
the capitalist class do not represent the 
final form of human freedom. With po¬ 
litical power in its grasp, the working 
class still faces immense problems. 
A desperate domestic capitalist class 
will resist the expropriation threatened 
by our programme - an expropriation 
that a victorious working class would 
no doubt be in the process of imple¬ 
menting. In at least some parts of the 
world (possibly those with the greatest 
productive potential) hostile capitalist 
ruling classes will be seeking to block¬ 
ade and subvert a form of government 
they would correctly see as a threat to 
their existence. 

We will rule initially over a capi¬ 
talist economy. Even as common 
ownership is extended, systematic 
planning will emerge only through 
a process of trial and error. Market 
mechanisms will inevitably continue 
to play a role in economic manage¬ 
ment for a prolonged period, if for no 
other reason than the continued exist¬ 
ence of a significant sector dominated 
by small-scale private production and 
the provision of services - even in an 
economy as developed as Britain’s. 

Indeed, the relationship between 
a workers’ government and the petty 
bourgeoisie will require particularly 
delicate management and poses the 
threat of political and economic dis¬ 
ruption. In Asia and Africa the pres¬ 
ence of large peasant classes make this 
issue even more pressing. 

The period of the “dictatorship of 


the proletariat” thus presents commu¬ 
nists with a range of tasks that involve 
consolidating the rule of the working 
class and effecting the transition to a 
socialised economy. These include: 
making the revolution global; over¬ 
coming the political and economic re¬ 
sistance of the capitalist class; creating 
more equal levels of economic devel¬ 
opment across the world; absorbing 
the petty bourgeoisie into the working 
class; and superseding the market with 
democratic planning. 

These are not trivial tasks. They 
require of communists a combination 
of determined political struggle and 
deft diplomacy. As history has shown, 
and Marx predicted, repeated attempts 
may be necessary before the work¬ 
ing class can finally “win the battle 
for democracy”. This transition pe¬ 
riod will see fierce class struggles. 
The role of the communist party or 
parties will be crucial in securing a 
successful outcome. Therefore, our 
programme should at least sketch out 
the main strategic lines on which we 
propose to embark after the working 
class takes power. 

Our Draft programme falls short in 
a number of respects. I have discussed 
some of these shortcomings before - 
particularly those related to the omis¬ 
sion of the self-activity of the working 
class and of our international tasks. 7 

As far as the present discussion 
is concerned, it is worth emphasis¬ 
ing that the Draft programme has 
left me, and evidently others, con¬ 
fused about its approach to social 
ownership. Chapter 3’s ‘Immediate 
demands’ makes a number of points 
about the potentially reactionary na¬ 
ture of nationalisation under capital¬ 
ism, such as breaking up transnation¬ 
al corporations into national units. It 
correctly observes that “Globalised 
production needs global social con¬ 
trol” (section 3.7). 

Yet chapter 4 on the ‘Character of 
the revolution’ has virtually nothing 
to say about social ownership apart 
from proposing to “slowly extend the 
socialised part of the economy so as to 
finally replace the market and the law 
of value with conscious planning and 
production for human need”. 

I also queried the proposal to abol¬ 
ish limited liability (section 4.3). I can 
see how this could serve as an appro¬ 
priate measure in relation to small 
production and the petty bourgeoisie. 
We say to small producers: ‘Remain 
independent if you wish. We will do 
nothing to directly undermine the eco¬ 
nomic foundations of your activities. 
In fact we will remove the pressures 
that big business brought to bear on 
you. At the same time we will encour¬ 
age you to enter cooperative retail¬ 
ing and producer ventures as part of 
process of incorporating you into the 
socialised sector of the economy. But 
what we will not do is allow you to 
effectively opt out of your liabilities 
and cheat those you have entered con¬ 
tracts with.’ 

However, in the context of a chap¬ 
ter which is discussing only the ‘slow’ 
extension of socialisation and makes 
specific demands of the “remaining 
capitalist sector” this legal meas¬ 
ure presumably would also apply to 
capitalist enterprises. It is not obvious 
how forcing capitalists to revert to a 
personal form of property ownership 
rather than taking that property into 
social ownership is progressive. If this 
is not the intention of the authors of 
the Draft programme , they need to be 
more explicit. 

Usefhlly, Paul Cockshott has clari¬ 
fied his proposal to abolish exploita¬ 
tion overnight. In an earlier article, 
Paul argued that, “Capitalist exploi¬ 


tation rests on wage-slavery and can 
be eliminated by abolishing wage- 
slavery, as chattel slavery was abol¬ 
ished in the past. It requires only a 
legal change to the effect that net value 
added is the property of employees, 
not employers.” 8 

I had observed that legislation 
awarding workers the full value that 
their labour-power had produced (ie, 
the exchange-value of their labour- 
power plus the surplus value extracted 
by capitalists) was problematic: calcu¬ 
lating this for individual workers was 
not possible; there was a need to make 
provision for society’s collective ac¬ 
tivities; and the capitalist sector could 
not continue to operate if surplus value 
were abolished. 

In response, Paul argues that at the 
level of the firm it is possible to calcu¬ 
late the amount of value created by all 
the firm’s workers; workers’ income 
would be taxed in order to meet the 
needs of society; and he would expect 
a “Yugoslav-style” system of work¬ 
ers’ cooperatives to replace capitalist 
enterprises during the transition to a 
socialist economy. 9 

A number of problems remain with 
Paul’s proposal. In his original arti¬ 
cle he is clear that he is not talking 
about expropriation: “No compensa¬ 
tion arises, since the employers are 
deprived of no property, but merely 
of the opportunity to use property in 
an exploitative way.” In such circum¬ 
stances capitalist property-owners 
would attempt to turn the means of 
production into more liquid forms of 
wealth. There would be asset-stripping 
on a massive scale. 

The only way to avoid this outcome 
and create an economy-wide system 
of workers’ cooperatives would be to 
deprive capitalist property-owners of 
their property. By this logical route 
we return to the task of expropriating 
the expropriators. The question then 
begged is why Paul proposes to hand 
capitalist enterprises to their workers 
rather than to bring them into the own¬ 
ership of society as whole? 

Workers’ cooperatives no doubt 
will play a role during the “dictatorship 
of the proletariat”, but this property 
form is a contradictory one. If work¬ 
ers’ cooperatives become dominant, 
it is not clear that social development 
will tend towards greater socialisa¬ 
tion. We will effectively have created a 
property interest that might well resist 
moves towards social ownership. 

Marx’s analysis of capitalist 
commodity production explains the 
material basis of this property inter¬ 
est. Value in capitalism only equates 
with price on average across the 
whole economy. Marx makes this 
point in the Critique of the Gotha 
programme: “the exchange of equiv¬ 
alents in commodity exchange exists 
only on the average and not in the 
individual case”. 10 

Paul’s proposal to calculate sur¬ 
plus value at an enterprise level does 
not work because the profits received 
by each enterprise do not match the 
surplus value their workers’ produce. 
In other words, commodity produc¬ 
tion rewards some enterprises with a 
portion of the surplus value produced 
by other enterprises. The workers in 
one enterprise would in effect be ex¬ 
ploiting the workers in another and 
would have a stake in keeping things 
the way they are. 

Even without recourse to Marxist 
political economy, it is obvious that 
some enterprises find themselves in 
a more advantageous market position 
than others. Paul’s proposal to simply 
hand each enterprise to its workers 
would leave some workers’ much bet¬ 
ter off than others. 
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The reference to Yugoslavia re¬ 
minds us that its ‘inter-enterprise 
market’ was subject to all the failings 
of fully capitalist markets: inflation, 
unemployment, failing enterprises. 
And such an economic system suffers 
an additional handicap: a disincen¬ 
tive at enterprise level to expand the 
workforce. A capitalist enterprise has 
an incentive to take on more workers 
if total value added will be increased 
by expanding production in this way. 
A workers’ cooperative will take on 
new members only if per capita value 
added is increased by doing so and 
the profit share of each worker is in¬ 
creased. This is a much higher hurdle. 

In fact, the members of workers’ 
cooperative would be better off if 
they took on wage labourers, perhaps 
initially to meet temporary fluctua¬ 
tions in demand, rather than increasing 
the number of worker-owners. They 
would become collective capitalists. 
Such a trend would conflict with 
Paul’s law abolishing surplus value, 
but this consideration illustrates that 
the creation of workers’ cooperatives 
does not necessarily create a dynamic 
towards socialisation. 

Socialisation 

What are the barriers to the sociali¬ 
sation of the economy? They essen¬ 
tially revolve around the relationship 
between the working class as a ruling 
class and other classes. The resistance 
of the capitalist class must be broken 
and capitalist property expropriated 
on a global scale. Beyond this, the 
intermediate classes must be encour¬ 
aged to join the socialised sector and 
essentially become members of the 
working class. In Britain this class 
includes small shopkeepers, people 
working on their own account as 
plumbers, electricians, small builders 
and so on; in India and China they in¬ 
clude a large chunk of the population 
including a large peasantry working 
the land. 

Once the whole population is ab¬ 
sorbed into the working class, class 
society, and with it the working class 
itself, is negated. 

The Draft programme identifies 
another barrier and raises it above the 
others: “the full socialisation of pro¬ 
duction is dependent on and can only 
proceed in line with the withering 
away of the skill monopolies of the 
middle class and hence the division 
of labour”. In the meantime, there 
will remain a sector of the economy 
“which consists of surviving capital¬ 
ist elements” (section 4.3). 

That is a formidable obstacle in¬ 
deed. As if defeating the resistance 
of the capitalist class and transform¬ 
ing production so that working for a 
socially owned enterprise becomes 
everyone’s preferred career option 
were not sufficiently challenging, 
now the Draft programme argues 
that the working class must overcome 
the “division of labour” before the 
economy can be fully socialised. 11 

I think Mike Macnair best ex¬ 
plains the thinking of the authors of 
the Draft programme. Mike’s concept 
of “petty proprietors of intellectual 
property” 12 effectively extends the 
definition of the petty bourgeoisie to 
incorporate all the holders of an em¬ 
ployable skill, including the skilled 
working class: “The development of 
legal intellectual property rights and, 
most recently, of the common concept 
of intellectual property ... enables us 
to see that the specialist skills and 
collective secrets of artisans and 
intelligentsy , forms of intellectual 
property, are themselves a form of 
petty property.” 13 

Therefore, even were everyone to 
join the socialised sector, the petty 
bourgeois class character of those 
with skills would remain intact and 
a classless society would not have 
been achieved. 

Obviously, ‘professionals’ who 
operate in self-employed capacity - 
take doctors, for instance - have the 


ability to sabotage the socialisation of 
the sectors within which they work. 
Nye Bevan discovered this when he 
legislated for the national health ser¬ 
vice in the early years of the Attlee 
government. His most radical propos¬ 
als to make GPs and hospital special¬ 
ists state employees were shelved in 
the face of the threat of a boycott by 
medical professionals. And the NHS 
that eventually emerged faced wide¬ 
spread opposition in the months before 
it was launched. 

The full socialisation of the health 
service would involve a stand-off 
with the highest levels of the medi¬ 
cal profession. A programme of train¬ 
ing surplus doctors might be an early 
step taken by a workers’ government. 
Coordinating a programme of sociali¬ 
sation on an international scale so that 
specialists do not have the option of 
taking their skills elsewhere would 
be another tactic - building a wall to 
prevent skilled workers from leaving 
should be ruled out. 

However, abolishing career spe¬ 
cialisation so that a heart specialist 
serves as a hospital porter one week, 
a farmer the next, writes a novel the 
third, before returning to their spe¬ 
cialist hospital duties for the fourth 
week - or rotating in this way on an 
annual basis - would hardly be on the 
immediate agenda. 

But this is precisely what Marx 
had in mind when he proposed over¬ 
coming “the enslaving subordination 
of the individual to the division of 
labour, and therewith also the an¬ 
tithesis between mental and physi¬ 
cal labour”. 14 We have the famous 
passage from the German ideology 
(1845) about hunting, fishing, herd¬ 
ing and criticising without becom¬ 
ing a “hunter, fisherman, herdsman 
or critic” to prove it. 

Would the socialisation of the 
health service have to wait until a 
very large proportion of the popula¬ 
tion could fulfil the most skilled func¬ 
tions of today’s specialists? This is 
what Mike seems to suggest as re¬ 
gards the socialisation of any sec¬ 
tor: “If we take away the capitalist 
market when there has not already 
been extensive socialisation of in¬ 
tellectual property (and other small 
production), we take away with it 
the dynamic which tends to social¬ 
ise intellectual property rights, etc. 
The possessors of small property then 
confront the rest of society as mo¬ 
nopolists. Unless they are coerced, 
they will refuse to work until they 
get what they want - whether it is 
money, working conditions or being 
in charge.” 15 

What kind of time scale are we 
talking about here? Previously, Mike 
has suggested that creating the mate¬ 
rial conditions to overcome the divi¬ 
sion of labour might take “a century 
or two”. 16 

This was not Marx’s vision. He 
explicitly set ending the division be¬ 
tween mental and physical labour as 
a task of “communist society” - albeit 
in moving from the “first phase” to 
the “higher phase”. The “first phase 
of communist society” does in¬ 
deed involve elements of coercion. 
Everyone is a worker, but this is a 
society “economically, morally and 
intellectually, still stamped with the 
birth marks of the old society from 
whose womb it emerges”. Marx en¬ 
visages in the Critique of the Gotha 
programme that workers would be 
rewarded for the quantity and qual¬ 
ity of work that they do. It may be 
that skilled workers would receive a 
higher income than unskilled work¬ 
ers. Everyone who could work would 
be obliged to work. 

Even as many of the functions of 
the state are withering away, many of 
the norms of “bourgeois right” per¬ 
sist. Complete human freedom is yet 
to be realised. 

Mike challenges the importance 
many Marxists have attached to this 
passage. He argues that the Critique 


served a polemical purpose in seek¬ 
ing to persuade Marx’s supporters 
to oppose propositions derived from 
Lassalle that were being imported 
into the programme of the united 
German party. 

Thus “this passage is part of a re- 
ductio ad absurdum of the Lassallean 
formulae that ‘the proceeds of labour 
belong undiminished , with equal right , 
to all members of society’... and ‘a 
fair distribution of the proceeds of la¬ 
bour’... Marx is concerned to show 
that the Lassallean slogan is self¬ 
contradictory ... There is therefore 
little reason to suppose that the labour 
certificates idea is actually a positive 
proposal for organising distribution.” 

Mike observes that “the economic 
analysis is sloppy: unsurprising in a 
negative critique written at speed, but 
a good ground for supposing that the 
passage is no more than a negative 
critique”. Mike’s evidence for sloppi¬ 
ness is twofold. One, Marx’s reference 
to the cost of labour rather than the 
cost of labour-power. And, two, the 
fact that “the analysis of the division 
of the total social product proceeds on 
the basis that the claim of labourers on 
this product is a residual claim”. Mike 
argues that “at least the minimum cost 
of reproduction of social labour-power, 
including not merely the cost of bare 
subsistence, but also the cost of acqui¬ 
sition by workers of necessary skills, 
therefore should appear as a necessary 
deduction from the ‘distributable fund’ 
before the ‘additional portion for ex¬ 
pansion of production’.” 17 

Mike’s attempt to downplay the 
significance of this passage is not 
really sustainable. The Critique is 
certainly a political document circu¬ 
lated by Marx amongst the leaders of 
his faction in Germany. Nevertheless, 
Mike himself is happy to quote from 
the section on the “higher phase of 
communist society” a few paragraphs 
further on. For that matter, “From 
each according to his ability, to each 
according to his needs!” appears in 
most discussions of communism, 
including the Draft programme. The 
Critique is recognised then as a valu¬ 
able source for Marx’s ideas on soci¬ 
ety of the future. 

What of Mike’s specific objections 
to the passage on the “first phase of 
communist society”? I would agree 
that Marx’s reference to ‘labour’ 
potentially lacks clarity. However, 
given that Marx is discussing a post- 
commodity-producing society, per¬ 
haps there is a rationale in avoiding 
the term ‘labour-power’. This is the 
commodity (the ability to labour) that 
workers sell to capitalists - a form that 
has, therefore, been superseded. 

On Marx’s discussion of the dis¬ 
tribution of the social product, in the 
context of socialised production, the 
question of the minimum cost of the 
reproduction of ‘labour-power’ does 
not arise. The worker is not selling a 
commodity , but collectively participat¬ 
ing in decisions about how the social 
product should be distributed. There 
is no question but that the worker will 
receive a share in the social product 
far above the minimum necessary to 
struggle into work every day. Nor 
is there an antagonism between the 
portion of the social product allo¬ 
cated to socially-satisfied needs and 
that portion allocated to individual 
consumption - the former, as Marx 
puts it, “grows considerably in com¬ 
parison with present-day society and it 
grows in proportion as the new society 
develops”. 

As for the labour certificates con¬ 
cept, this is discussed in Marx’s writ¬ 
ings dating from the early 1860s - the 
drafts that form the volumes of Capital 
- and, therefore, is not unique to the 
Critique , as Mike appears to believe. It 
is true that in the other passages Marx 
is more careful than in the Critique to 
be non-prescriptive about the form of 
distribution. A paragraph from volume 
1 of Capital is typical and worth quot¬ 
ing in full (my emphasis): 


“Let us finally imagine, for a 
change, an association of free men, 
working with the means of produc¬ 
tion held in common, and expending 
their many different forms of labour- 
power in full self-awareness as one 
single social labour force ... The total 
product of our imagined association is 
a social product. One part of this prod¬ 
uct serves as fresh means of produc¬ 
tion and remains social. But another 
part is consumed by members of the 
association as means of subsistence. 
This part must therefore be divided 
amongst them. 

“The way this division is made will 
vary with the particular kind of so¬ 
cial organisation of production and 
the corresponding level of social de¬ 
velopment attained by the producers. 
We shall assume, but only for the sake 
of a parallel with the production of 
commodities, that the share of each 
individual producer in the means 
of subsistence is determined by his 
labour-time. Labour-time would in 
that case play a double part. Its ap¬ 
portionment in accordance with a defi¬ 
nite social plan maintains the correct 
proportion between the different func¬ 
tions of labour and the various needs 
of the associations. On the other hand, 
labour-time also serves as a measure 
of the part taken by each individual in 
the common labour, and of his share 
in the part of the total product des¬ 
tined for individual consumption. The 
social relations of the individual pro¬ 
ducers, both towards their labour and 
the products of their labour, are here 
transparent in their simplicity, in pro¬ 
duction as well as in distribution.” 18 

It is clear then that in his scientific 
work Marx discusses social distribu¬ 
tion in strikingly similar terms to the 
passage on the “first phase of commu¬ 
nist society” in the Critique - as well 
as using ‘labour-power’ and ‘labour’ 
pretty much interchangeably. As in 
the Critique , he is prepared to con¬ 
template the allocation of products for 
individual consumption according to 
individual labour-time. What is clearer 
from this passage is that Marx sees 
distribution on the basis of labour-time 
as just one possible method of distri¬ 
bution from a range of options, but 
the only one he is prepared to discuss 
in detail. This is precisely because it 
accords most closely with the mode 
of production - commodity produc¬ 
tion - that he can subject to scientific 
study and out of which communism 
will emerge. Only in this way is it pos¬ 
sible to discuss communism without 
lapsing into drafting utopian blue¬ 
prints - the actual shape of communist 
society will be determined by those 
who build it. 

It is interesting to note that in the 
passage from Capital Marx does not 
set out sharply demarcated phases 
within communism but rather an evo¬ 
lutionary process of development. Alan 
Johnstone correctly makes this point in 
response to my article of April 8. 

But I think Alan underestimates the 
magnitude of the tasks that confront 
communist society: “Marx’s view on 
the need for a transition between capi¬ 
talism and communism was a product 
of the time in which he was living ... 
But since Marx’s death the forces of 
production have been developed im¬ 
measurably. A world of abundance has 
long been technically feasible. There 
is no longer a requirement for any 
lengthy transition. ” 19 

The development of productive 
forces over the last century and a half 
certainly points to the potential for 
communism. However, only a com¬ 
munist society itself can fully realise 
that potential. Our expectation should 
be that over a period of decades (pos¬ 
sibly longer) the quantity of labour¬ 
time necessary to produce the vast 
majority of consumption products 
will tend to zero. In these circum¬ 
stances, any formal system of ration¬ 
ing will be redundant. 

Yet, in this future, it will not be 
possible for everyone to own a dozen 


mansions, a personal island or two 
and several private jets waiting to 
fly them to their numerous exclusive 
estates. Even when production is 
extensively automated and the dys¬ 
functional relationship under class 
society between humanity and nature 
has been resolved, some resources - 
such as the surface area of the earth 

- will not be unlimited. 

Communist society will have 
resolved the contradictions it inher¬ 
its from capitalism only when the 
luxurious life-style of the wealthiest 
capitalists is seen not as something to 
which we should aspire, but for the 
deformed, anti-social, and atomised 
existence it is. ‘Abundance’ is not just 
a question of productive forces, but of 
transforming social relations. 

The point is that social contradic¬ 
tions, such as the division of labour 
and stunted attitudes towards work 
and consumption too, can surely most 
easily be tackled by a “cooperative 
society based on common ownership 
of the means of production”. 

This is not to exclude a great deal 
of overlap between stages of social 
development - for instance, the dicta¬ 
torship of the proletariat and the early 
phases of communism (or ‘socialism’ 
if we prefer). Real life will be much 
messier than any of the theoretical 
formulations we construct today. It 
is to make the point that a workers’ 
government should not hold back from 
socialisation (and its own negation) in 
the illusory expectation that prolong¬ 
ing commodity production and class 
relations will produce a better future. 

Nor should we envisage commu¬ 
nism as a static society without per¬ 
sonal tensions that assume a social 
nature - the dialectic will not be abol¬ 
ished. Communist society will need 
to resist clever, skilled people getting 
too big for their boots and restoring 
elements of the division of labour or 
social hierarchy. 

That is the lesson of ‘primitive’ 
communist societies. In the few truly 
egalitarian human societies that still 
exist a quite aggressive form of moral 
code exists to enforce egalitarianism 

- to the extent that the best hunters (if 
they are perceived to be at all arrogant) 
are pilloried and might give up hunt¬ 
ing for a period to avoid being ridi¬ 
culed. Similar social mechanisms will 
evolve as communism itself evolves • 

nick.rogers@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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ANTI-FASCISM _ 

Leftist dogma and 
exaggerated threats 

The EDL did not turn up to disrupt an SWP event after all, reports Maciej Zurowski 



No gorilla action 


O n Wednesday August 11, 
the Socialist Worker Party’s 
Dave Renton gave a talk on 
the history of fighting fascism in the 
UK at Houseman’s bookshop in cen¬ 
tral London. Formerly a member of 
the now defunct SWP front, the Anti- 
Nazi League, and currently active 
in Unite Against Fascism, comrade 
Renton counts among his most re¬ 
cently published books the poetically 
entitled When we touched the sky , an 
account of the ANL’s anti-National 
Front campaigns and related anti-rac¬ 
ist struggles of the 70s and early 80s. 

As has been the case with several 
UAF-endorsed public meetings in 
the recent past, rumours that the lo¬ 
cal ‘division’ of the English Defence 
League was planning to disrupt the 
talk provided an extra attraction for 
anti-fascist thrill-seekers. In the week 
leading up to the event, our neigh¬ 
bour, a member of the Green Party 
and active in various local campaigns, 
was approached by comrades from 
the SWP’s Hackney branch and sub¬ 
sequently alerted us to the imminent 
fascist threat on Caledonian Road. 

Luckily, EDL organisational levels 
are currently so transparent that most 
of the conspiring can be accessed 
on its public internet discussion fo¬ 
rum. A watchful member nicknamed 
‘SteveCrossX’ started a thread re¬ 
garding the “anti-EDL event” at 
Houseman’s as early as July 19. He 
presented as one of his main points of 
concern the fact that comrade Renton 
was active in the Campaign for 
Palestinian Rights - “ie, their rights to 
live on donated or stolen Israeli land 
and use it as a base to attack Israel” 
- and was therefore “basically scum”. 
The user, whose avatar read, “EDL - 
calling all races to unite”, fantasised 
about a link between Houseman’s and 
a “burqa invasion of Kings Cross in 
recent months”, drawing particular 
attention to a “burqa bitch” whom he 
had observed opening a door to a flat 
next to the bookshop. 

SteveCrossX urged EDL members 
to “come along to the event under¬ 
cover, then, as soon as the author 
mentions the EDL, start challenging 
what he says, ask him where he got 
his information and try to destroy his 
argument before shouting out that the 
EDL isn’t the BNP and isn’t a fascist 
organisation either”. Though some 
may be tempted to suggest that this 
implies a stronger commitment to 
political debate than is inherent in 
UAF’s ‘no platform’ credo, one can 
only speculate what closing statement 
the EDL forum moderator deemed 
necessary to delete before warning 
SteveCrossX that “we do not tolerate 
veiled threats”. 

Another forum user, curiously 
nicknamed after the International 
Brigades volunteer, George Orwell, 
diverted the patriotic bully boys’ at¬ 
tention to the Flying Scotsman strip 
bar across the road from Houseman’s, 
suggesting they combine their oblig¬ 
atory getting “oiled up” before the 
political mission of the day with a 
few erotic routines. Hilariously, this 
provided the main focus in the ensu¬ 
ing discussion - the EDL’s crusade 
against ‘Islamo-fascism’ becoming 
almost forgotten, as various mem¬ 
bers engaged in a male bonding ex¬ 
ercise, swapping experiences of dif¬ 


ferent London strip joints and rating 
individual dancers. Consequently, 
enthusiasm for the suggested anti- 
Houseman’s mission went from low 
to zero. 

By August 9, the thread initiator, 
SteveCrossX, was lamenting that “if 
no-one else is coming, then there is 
nothing to organise”, before idioti¬ 
cally announcing to the world that he 
might “do some graffiti before the 
event”. As far as the rest of the EDL’s 
London ‘division’ was concerned, 
the case was closed a day before 
the event. “Are we really bothered 
by a gathering of leftwing Islamic- 
lovers?” asked forum user ‘Shelfside’ 
rhetorically, before concluding: 
“Ignore him [Renton] and his little 
soiree”. 

And so it was. A group of old- 
school, Dr Marten’s clad anti-fas¬ 
cists guarded the street in front of 
Houseman’s all the way through 
comrade Renton’s talk, but the EDL 
was nowhere to be seen. The event 
itself was of the uninspiring, one¬ 
dimensional kind, with Renton pro¬ 
viding a factual account of the ANL’s 
activities and struggles over the years 
rather than offering any analysis of 
the various shapes and guises of fas¬ 
cism or critically examining different 
ways of countering it. Predictably, 
the relatively small audience was 
dominated by SWP members, some 
of whom sported nostalgic ANL 
T-shirts. 

This ensured that the ‘debate’ 
following comrade Renton’s pres¬ 
entation remained dogmatically 
entrenched in the SWP’s party line 
on anti-fascism; the notion that the 
NF, the British National Party and 
the EDL were all one and the same 
animal was taken for granted, as 
was the quasi-religious belief that 
the ‘no platform’ tactic represented 
the unquestionable solution to the 
problem. Once again, it was declared 
that the ANL had “smashed” the NF 
in Lewisham in 1977, while the fact 
that Thatcher won the 1979 general 
election with a platform that made 
the NF virtually redundant was not 
considered of relevance. Individual 
UAF members’ contributions largely 
consisted of triumphantly extolling 
the perceived successes of various 
anti-EDL protests in the recent past. 
Declaring one victory after another, 
whilst urging the audience to attend 
forthcoming counter-EDL marches 
in this or that town, they ensured that 
in this debate the exclamation mark 
was king. 

Monotony was temporarily swept 
aside when a former militant anti¬ 
fascist provided a sobering account 
of the consequences of his particu¬ 
lar line of action. Having decided 
to walk the walk and throw a brick 
instead of waving placards at the 


fash, he wound up injuring a police 
officer badly enough to earn himself 
a lengthy prison sentence. Take away 
the glamour of physical militancy, we 
were left to conclude, and individual 
acts of violence can result in little 
more than the destruction of lives, 
including one’s own; the far right, 
meanwhile, remains unaffected in 
the absence of an anti-fascist mass 
movement firmly rooted in the work¬ 
ing class. 

Another contribution deserving 
some attention came courtesy of a 
95-year-old communist, who as a 
young lad became involved in the 
Communist Party’s mobilisation 
against Oswald Mosley’s Blackshirts, 
including in the famed 1936 battle 
of Cable Street. Granted, the com¬ 
rade’s contribution may have been 
a bit lengthy, and his hour-to-hour 
account of the fateful day may well 
have benefited from leaving some of 
the less crucial details unmentioned. 
The UAF hacks made an initial at¬ 
tempt at cutting him short with pre¬ 
mature applause the second he men¬ 
tioned the CPGB’s crucial role in 
mobilising the East End’s working 
masses. But the old man was not to 
be thrown off. Challenging comrade 
Renton’s earlier conclusion that the 
most important factor in the anti-fas¬ 
cist struggle was sheer numbers, the 
comrade proposed that class politics 
were equally relevant: “At every anti¬ 
fascist demonstration it’s important to 
show that we are not only marching 
against the fascists, but against the 
ruling elites that the fascists come 
to protect.” In saying this he unex¬ 
pectedly contradicted the CPGB’s 
historic, as well as the SWP’s con¬ 
temporary, popular frontism, but the 
remark prompted another round of 
abrupt, mid-sentence applause, this 
time curtailing the old chap’s remi¬ 
niscences for good. 

It is easy to laugh at the SWP’s 
transparent attempts at stylising 
the EDL, a loose group that often 
seems barely capable of organising 
a piss-up in a brewery, into a BNP- 
led equivalent of the Nazi Party’s 
SA stormtroopers. In light of the 
EDL rank and file’s self-perception 
as crusaders against ‘extremism’, a 
catch-all term it uses interchangeably 
with ‘fascism’ (as in ‘left fascism’, 
‘Islamo-fascism’, ‘Nazi fascism’), 
one is tempted to question whether 
the EDL is really more than a par¬ 
ticularly angry and alcoholised arm 
of the Daily Mail readership. 

But despite working class mili¬ 
tancy in Britain being at all all-time 
low, individual EDL members have 
physically attacked socialists on the 
street, and articles agitating against 
‘communist infiltration’ of the trade 
unions have been posted on the EDL 
website. 1 On the EDL forum thread 


mentioned earlier, one poster bemoans 
how the unions have become vehicles 
for “machinations of the left” - unlike 
in the old days, as he goes on to claim, 
when his uncle’s trade union “demon¬ 
strated in support of Enoch Powell”. 

In his article, ‘British national¬ 
ism and the rise of fascism’, the 
Commune’s Chris Ford argues that, 
despite all the talk about German-style 
Nazis, fascism in this country has its 
roots in British loyalism. 2 Would it 
be too far-fetched to suggest that the 
EDL leadership’s vocal support for 
Israeli policies towards Palestine may 
have something to do with perceived 
parallels with the British occupation 
of Northern Ireland? The EDL may 
point to its Jewish hangers-on (an 
‘EDL Jewish Division’ has been set 
up 3 and the EDL has attended marches 
alongside the Zionist Federation 4 ) as 
evidence of its ‘anti-fascist’ and ‘an¬ 
ti-racist’ stance, but phenomena such 
as a German neo-Nazi group called 
‘National Socialists For Israel’ - who 
describe Israel as “a strong and healthy 
nation” - do exist. 5 One would have to 
be particularly forgiving to mistake 
the EDL’s waving of Israeli flags for 
anything other than a modified ex¬ 
pression of the organisation’s ultra¬ 
nationalist, pro-imperialist ideology. 
Neither should we get too confused 
over the naive souls that apparently 
constitute a brand new gay and lesbian 
contingent within the EDL. 

Can we, on the other hand, be¬ 
lieve the SWP when it claims that 
some EDL protests have resulted in 
physical violence against Muslims and 
assorted non-whites? If these reports 
are trustworthy, then there is indeed 
an urgent need for bussing counter¬ 
protesters into towns where the EDL 
plan to appear en masse. This has not 
got anything to do with ‘football hoo¬ 
ligans on tour’-type adventurism, but 
with the fact that practical solidarity 
with fellow workers under attack is 
our communist duty as much as de¬ 
fending picket lines from fascists. 

If nothing else, that is what was 
achieved in Bolton earlier this year 
despite all the UAF blunders, bad 
politics and police violence (see 
‘Weyman Bennett should be criti¬ 
cised, not charged’ Weekly Worker 
March 25). Confined to standing in 
Bolton’s Victoria Square and chant¬ 
ing slogans for hours on end, the EDL 
thugs’ scope to attack the Muslim 
community was severely limited 
and the whole affair hardly a righ¬ 
twing hooligan’s idea of a good time. 
Comrade Ben Lewis was right when 
he argued at this year’s Communist 
University that our long-term goal 
must be to establish roots in the local 
working class communities and coun¬ 
ter fascism along class lines instead 
of organising counter-protest tours. 
Alas, as comrade Lee Rock respond¬ 
ed, that is not something that can be 
achieved in a matter of weeks or just 
in time for the next EDL rally. Trade 
union activists may be able to inform 
the rank and file about upcoming 
EDL protests in the area, but at pres¬ 
ent the response will be limited. Let 
us not confuse patient party-building 
with looking the other way. 

The real elephant in the room, of 
course, is the SWP’s tendency to exag¬ 
gerate and instrumentalise the threat 
posed by the EDL for its own purpos¬ 


es. Indeed, one cannot help but won¬ 
der if any of the racist attacks follow¬ 
ing EDL marches actually occurred, 
especially when the SWP appears to 
be the only source to claim they did. 
To the SWP, the moral panic created 
around the EDL serves as its current 
raison d’etre , a remedy from internal 
woes, and a way to give the rank and 
file something to do. It even serves as 
an excuse to fight off‘rival’ left groups 
(see ‘Thuggery at Marxism’ Weekly 
Worker July 8). In their own beauti¬ 
fully twisted way, the organisation’s 
attempts at suppressing internal con¬ 
tradictions by diverting all attention 
towards an external enemy resemble 
the nationalistic logic of wheeling 
out a real or imagined ‘other’ against 
which national identity can be defined: 
“I’m not interested in what’s wrong 
with my party or with the left,” I was 
once told by a senior SWP member 
over a coffee. “I’m interested in what’s 
happening outside - the BNP, the EDL, 
the Tories.” 

Frankly, if the EDL was not 
around, the SWP would have to in¬ 
vent it. This does not make things 
easier for the rest of us on the left, to 
whom the SWP’s practice of chasing 
phantoms may well become a case 
of ‘the boy who cried wolf’. The 
organisation’s self-serving dishon¬ 
esty becomes particularly unhelp¬ 
ful when ‘hate speech’ is liberally 
conflated with violence and physi¬ 
cal intimidation. In SWP terms, an 
EDL protest is meant to intimidate 
the Muslim community and is there¬ 
fore synonymous with violence. But 
street protests are usually organised 
to express a specific viewpoint, how¬ 
ever unpleasant that viewpoint may 
be. In order for incorrect ideas to be 
strangled in their infancy, they must 
be debated in the open and shown to 
be wrong. Whether the SWP likes it 
or not, its anti-fascist hysteria is not 
only politically unsophisticated: it is 
counterproductive. 

For now, the EDL’s main focus 
is on defending imperialism, be it 
British, American or Israeli. Will their 
focus switch to one more traditionally 
associated with fascism, come the an¬ 
ticipated increase in working class 
militancy over the coming period? 
Will EDL ‘divisions’ assist police in 
roughing up the reds, as happened in 
Greece, where neo-fascists were seen 
lending the cops additional manpow¬ 
er against leftwing protesters? 6 Do 
today’s drunken EDL rallies merely 
serve as a training ground, preparing 
the confused lads who turn up for big¬ 
ger and better things once the wheat 
is separated from the chaff? While 
this remains to be seen, communists 
are well advised to keep a level head 
as well as a watchful eye • 

Notes 

1. www.englishdefenceleague.org/index. 
php?option=com_content&view=article& 
id=l 81 :labour-partys-affiliation-to-union- 
criminality&catid=42: feature-stories. 

2. http://theeommune.wordpress.eom/2009/l0/20/ 
british-nationalism-and-the-rise-of-fascism. 

3. www. englishdefenceleague. org/index. 
php?option=com_content&view=article& 
id=240:press-release-firom-the-edl-jewish- 
division&catid=42:feature-stories. 

4. http://azvsas.blogspot.com/2010/08/jonathan- 
hoffman-of-zionist-federation.html. 

5. http://nasoh.blogspot.com. 

6. http://garizo.blogspot.com/2008/12/neo- 
fascists-side-by-side-with-police.html. 
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BECAUSE OF yOUR CRIMES 
VOU ARE BANISHED 
h. FORTHWITH 


Expel the collaborators 


A nyone still in doubt about the 
nature of the Labour right 
would do well to note the 
trickle of rightwingers taking up jobs 
for Tory-led administrations. Kate 
Hoey started the ball rolling by tak¬ 
ing a sport-related advisory role for 
the buffoonish Boris Johnson when 
he became London mayor two years 
ago. 

It took general election defeat to 
see others follow her lead, of course. 
One Labour MP and two former MPs 
have now taken Cameron’s proverbial 
pieces of silver. All represent forms of 
politics radically alien to the interests 
of the working class (though not, 
unfortunately, to the extant traditions 
of the workers’ movement) - all 
have all been invited, and agreed, 
to take up appointments offered by 
the Tory-Liberal Democrat coalition 
government. Together, they are a kind 
of bestiary of Blairism. 

Alan Milbum stands out from the 
rest of the New Labour swamp for 
one small, biographical, reason. In the 
1970s, this hatchet man’s hatchet man 
- rather than being a Eurocommunist, 
like several others recently to have 
graced Labour’s front benches - was 
a Trotskyist firebrand. A fairly typical 
path through local councils and the 
trade union bureaucracy saw him drift 
steadily to the Labour right, where he 
became one of Tony Blair’s closest 
allies. 

Frank Field, of course, has no 
such lefty skeletons in the closet - it 
is not without significance that he was 
elected to Birkenhead, right on the 
doorstep of the Militant Tendency’s 
embryonic ‘red base’ in Liverpool. In 
this, he resembles another rightwing 
Labour MP of the time - the odious, 
perma-tanned Robert Kilroy-Silk, 
whose selection was forced through 
in order to undermine Militant’s 
influence. Both have ended up 
spouting truly malevolent chauvinist 
garbage - Field within the Labour 


Party and Kilroy-Silk through a 
whole series of disastrous nationalistic 
adventures outside. 

John Hutton, meanwhile, is the 
careerist’s careerist - a member of the 
Tory, Liberal and Labour societies at 
his Oxford college, he manoeuvred 
himself into cabinet positions under 
Blair and, later, a peerage for a golden 
goodbye. 

Field very rapidly signed up as a 
‘poverty tsar’ (that is, point-man for 
attacks on state benefits). Hutton is 
to head an inquiry into public sector 
pensions (one wonders what his 
conclusions will be ...). Milbum, most 
recently, has become a tsar himself 
- for ‘social mobility’. That word - 
‘tsar’ - speaks eloquently as to how 
democratic this all is. After all, neither 
Hutton nor Milbum stood for election 
in May; and Field campaigned for re- 
election on a Labour ticket - however 
sullied it was by his name. It is difficult 
not to wonder how the good people of 
Birkenhead - as safe a Labour seat as 
they come - feel about seeing ‘their’ 
man taking up with the Tories. 

There is nothing particularly 
surprising about these collaborators, 
of course. This kind of careerist 
opportunism is endemic to bourgeois 
politics, and serves as a kind of 
collective bribe of politicians as a 
caste. The political careerists, with 
their small-c conservative reliance 
on the establishment, are always in 
some kind of contradiction with the 
ever-present political ‘hards’ - these 
lines are clearly visible in both the 
Tories and Lib Dems over the issue 
of the coalition government itself, for 
example. 

In the Labour Party, the 
contradiction is particularly 
pronounced, since Labour is already a 
contradiction unto itself - a bourgeois 
workers’ party, whose role has been to 
defend capitalism from the working 
class through extracting appropriate 
concessions from their rulers. For 


it to be useful to the system, the 
bourgeois workers’ party has to have 
some traction in the working class; 
conversely, for the workers to consider 
giving it political support, it has to 
exact some kind of leverage in the 
corridors of power. 

In boom times, of course, this 
double act is - if not a simple matter 
- more than possible. There is capital 
around to make the concessions, 
after all. The post-war long boom, 
in this country, saw the creation of 
the NHS and the rapid expansion 
of the public sector through a series 
of nationalisations; there followed 
a period of relative social peace. 
Likewise, though on a much more 
pitiful scale, under New Labour there 
really was a great deal of new headline 
investment in public services, and the 
introduction of some token measures 
such as the minimum wage. They were 
small concessions - but concessions 
they remained. 

Under conditions of crisis, the 
poles of the contradiction pull in 
opposite directions. The party’s 
right - or more precisely, the section 
most closely integrated with the 
state and bourgeois politics - begins 
to identify so strongly with the 
establishment that its presence in a 
party still funded by the unions and to 
a considerable extent still staffed by 
ideologically committed Labourites 
becomes an obstacle to even quite 
modest oppositional activity. Some 
individuals among them can always 
be found willing to collaborate with 
the government of the day. 

In the early 1930s, the last decade 
when capitalism faced an economic 
crisis as serious as the present one, 
the incumbent Labour minority 
government found itself irretrievably 
split on cuts in unemployment 
benefit. Prime minister Ramsay 
MacDonald responded by forming 
a ‘national government’ with Tories 
and Liberals; he, and the other Labour 


members of the new government were 
immediately, if reluctantly, expelled 
from the party. 

It is impossible to imagine that this 
is any less necessary when faced with 
the current crop of turncoats. Sure, they 
may be political minnows compared 
to MacDonald, Philip Snowden and 
JH Thomas; but they represent every 
bit as clearly the baggage that must 
be shed if Labour is to look halfway 
close to a serious oppositional force. 

This is as true for Labour-loyalist 
Blairites as it is for Marxists. The 
former, more cut off from the largesse 
of the bourgeoisie than many have 
been in their careers (this is, of 
course, relative), can only turn to the 
fabled ‘grassroots’ (not to mention 
the union link) for financial and 
logistical support. Even the Blairite 
front-runner in the Labour elections, 
David Miliband, has had to reinvent 
himself as a tireless fighter against 
‘Tory cuts’. 

So, also, the virulent denunciation 
of Field and Hutton by Blair’s 
deputy PM, John Prescott - they 
were “collaborators”, who had made 
themselves into “human shields” for 
“policies that will hit the poorest and 
most vulnerable the hardest - the 
very people Labour was founded to 
protect. I would ask if they can live 
with their conscience but I’d question 
whether they even had one to begin 
with.” 

For Marxists, if Milburn, Hutton 
or Field are allowed to get away with 
this, they will undermine even the 
most modest united front actions with 
Labour organisations in the defence 
of the working class. Every act of 
resistance will meet with wails of 
protest from Labour figures, at a time 
when exerting serious traction on the 
Labour left is likely to prove key in the 
class struggle in the coming period. Yet 
Prescott’s rhetoric is oddly not being 
reproduced very widely in the left 
press - no mention in Labour Briefing, 


the entrist Socialist Appeal or on the 
Labour Representation Committee 
website of the collaborators. The 
Morning Star , for once, is to be 
commended for taking a hard line on 
Field et al. 

For us, however, the issue is more 
than simply the immediate one of 
political expediency (ie, the need for 
Labour to distance itself effectively 
from the government now it is in 
opposition), but of the nature of 
Labour as an organisation. There is not 
as much to separate Field from David 
Miliband as the latter might have you 
think. The three collaborators did not 
suddenly become representatives of 
the bourgeoisie upon entering into 
their tokenistic advisory roles in the 
coalition; it was rather one logical 
outcome of their project as Labour 
figures in good standing. 

That project - Blairism, the most 
reactionary form of Labourism in 
the latter’s already sordid history 
- was wholeheartedly supported 
by Miliband, and supported in 
its essentials by the ‘Brownite’ 
challengers, Ed Miliband and Ed Balls. 
That a few of them found Labour in 
opposition no longer furthered their 
careers, where the vast majority of 
the Labour right still have their eyes 
on regaining office, ultimately says 
nothing. 

Frank Field should be expelled, 
and perhaps will be - but to the extent 
that the workers’ movement can exert 
pressure on Labour, his basically ‘red 
Tory’ views (emphasis not on the 
‘red’) should not have been welcome 
in the first place. The same goes for 
the hard neoliberal, Milburn, and 
the bureaucratic mediocrity, Hutton. 
Their expulsion is one front in a 
wider battle to make Labour into a 
party that actually serves the working 
class • 

James Turley 

james.turley@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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Apologists for ‘war on terror’ 

Yitzhak Laor The myths of liberal Zionism Verso, 2009, ppl92, £14.99 


Y itzhak Laor is Israel’s great¬ 
est living poet. Largely un¬ 
known in the west, he is a 
literary critic for Israel’s only liberal 
daily, Ha \aretz , and a prominent dis¬ 
sident in his own right. In 1972 he 
and a friend became the first two 
refuseniks, when they refused to do 
national service in the occupied ter¬ 
ritories. For that he was jailed. When 
Laor won the Prime Minister’s Prize 
for poetry in 1990, the then premier, 
Yitzhak Shamir, refused to sign the 
official declaration. 

The myths of liberal Zionism is 
a breathless surge of anger, a tirade 
directed not only at what Zionism 
has created, but at the duplicity and 
two-facedness of the west’s favourite 
Israeli literary ‘peaceniks’ - Amos Oz, 
David Grossman and AB Yehoshua 
- who use their undeserved liberal 
reputation in order to strengthen the 
racist Zionist project. 

This book is the only one Laor has 
had published in English and his only 
work of non-fiction. It begins with the 
only poem in the book, ‘A citizen of 
the world’: 

We didn’t grow up where our 
fathers grew. 

They didn’t grow up where 
their fathers grew. 

We learned not to feel nostalgic 
(we can feel nostalgic for any 
tombstone decided upon), 
we don’t belong anywhere 
(we shall belong with ease to 
anything when demanded), 
we move across countries, 
we sleep in fancy hotels, 
we sleep in cold barns, 
we love only to be loved, 
we rape only to be remembered, 
we enjoy only to register 
ownership, 

destroying mainly villages, 
declaring ownership then 
leaving, 

hating peasants, mainly 
peasants 

(if necessary, we jl also culti¬ 
vate the land). 

Unlike the literary peaceniks, Laor 
begins from an anti-racist and implic¬ 
itly anti-Zionist stance. Whereas for 
Oz, pre-1967 Israel, with its expulsion 
of the native Palestinians and theft of 
their land is sacrosanct, and the return 
of the refugees a forbidden topic, Laor 
accepts that the origins of the occupa¬ 
tion lie in 1948, not 1967. 

Laor knows how, for Israeli nov¬ 
elists such as S Yizhar, in his semi¬ 
nal Days of Ziklag , the self-image of 
Israelis is that of a victim. The Israeli 
soldier is portrayed as beautiful and 
blonde, boyish but not quite an adoles¬ 
cent, frightened, asexual and innocent. 
In the middle of the terrible bombard¬ 
ment of Gaza in January 2009, the 
mass daily Yediot Aharanot published 
an appeal to the world from a soldier, 
describing himself as a grandson of 
holocaust survivors, who believed he 
was serving in the most ‘moral army 
in the world’. 

But these are Israeli heroes. The 
Jews of the diaspora, whether from 
the Middle East or Europe, are “ugly 
Jews”, “podgy and bald”. As Laor 
observes, it is a good thing that the 
new Jew looks nothing like his/her 
grandparents. The fact that they were 
holocaust survivors “did not save 
them from unsightly descriptions in 
early Zionist literature”. Integral to 
the founding of Zionism was a con¬ 
cept, the negation of the diaspora. 
This included contempt, if not hatred, 
for diaspora Jews. Reading Zionists 
like first justice minister Pinhas 


Rosenbluth, one could be mistaken 
for thinking one was reading a Nazi 
propagandist in Der Sturmer. He de¬ 
scribed Palestine as “an institute for 
the fumigation of Jewish vermin”. 1 

As part of this process, the native 
Israeli, the sabra , became transformed 
into a westerner. As Theodor Herzl, 
founder of political Zionism, claimed 
in his pamphlet Der Judenstaat , a 
Jewish Palestine would “form a part of 
a wall of defence for Europe in Asia, 
an outpost of civilisation against bar¬ 
barism. We should as a neutral state 
remain in contact with all Europe, 
which would have to guarantee our 
existence.” This manifests itself even 
in a desire for a western physiognomic 
appearance that results, for example, 
in a preference for blondes in beauty 
pageants abroad. Thus during the 
Gaza massacre television reportage 
frequently featured blonde, female 
Israeli soldiers. Yet this cannot hide 
the ugly reality that infant mortality 
for Arab citizens of Israel, at eight per 
1,000, is twice as high as that for Jews. 
And in the occupied territories it is 
over 26 per 1,000. 

Where Laor falters is in his belief 
that the dividing line between Israelis 
and the ‘other’ is that between east and 
west, and that it “traverses the Jewish 
people”. Although he does not bring 
out the political implications, this 
replicates the once fashionable idea 
of an alliance between the oriental/ 
Misrahi Jews and the Arabs. In fact 
the former have become part of the 
settler colonial majority, including its 
elite, and, although most are poor, they 
fulfil the function of the poor whites 
in the USA. 

What Laor is arguing is that 
Zionism, faced with the fact that 
Jews were not accepted in the west 
(or rather parts of it at certain times), 
formed a state that could be of service 
to the western powers as a means of 
becoming part of the west. It has been 


called the collective assimilation of 
Israeli Jewry. 

Holocaust 

The most interesting and controver¬ 
sial section of the book is where Laor 
deals with the holocaust. Why, he 
asks, the current concern with the ex¬ 
termination of European Jewry when 
there was such a lack of concern in 
the period following 1945? After the 
war Hollywood was concerned with 
great escapes, combat and love, not 
Jews and ghettos. It was not until 
much later (for example, Holocaust 
in 1979 and Schindler’s list in 1993) 
that Hollywood became interested. 
And, as he notes, it was not till 1979 
that the decision was made to build 
the Washington Holocaust Museum, 
which carefully screens out any radi¬ 
cal politics (when I visited it in the 
mid-1990s, Pastor Niemoller’s fa¬ 
mous saying, “First they came for 
the communists ...”, had been edited 
to remove the reference to com¬ 
munists!). As Laor notes, the much 
criticised Polish resistance forwarded 
details of Auschwitz to the west three 
times in early 1944 (in fact it was 
even earlier). Western powers did 
nothing, and the Zionist movement 
even opposed the belated setting up 
of Roosevelt’s War Refugee Board, 
which is credited with rescuing at 
least 200,000 Jews. 

Laor argues that the new-found 
interest in the holocaust is driven by 
a need to forge a new European iden¬ 
tity. I doubt this, as Israel’s westernisa¬ 
tion predated the holocaust religion. 
If anything, it was driven by the need 
to sanctify the war crimes of western 
imperialism under the cloak of ‘anti¬ 
racism’, whilst at the same time Israel 
is at the forefront of anti-Islamic rac¬ 
ism (or ‘the war on terror’). All in the 
name of combating ‘anti-Semitism’. 

Laor describes how Israel organ¬ 
ises school trips to Auschwitz (paid 


for from the reparations which were 
supposed to go to the holocaust sur¬ 
vivors). These trips to Poland, where 
the children are kept inside hotels for 
fear of anti-Semitic Poles (in Krakow 
I found a vibrant anti-racist culture 
which was not at all anti-Semitic), are 
part of the new foundational myth of 
an Israel formed from the ashes of 
the dead and devoted to preventing 
a repeat of the holocaust. Poland and 
Auschwitz, being in eastern Europe, 
serves to reinforce the message that 
Israel is now part of western European 
culture (although Auschwitz was actu¬ 
ally in the Greater Reich, the Polish 
incorporated territories). 

And as part of this process of be¬ 
coming part of the west, the European 
far right in turn has dropped its holo¬ 
caust denial, though not its anti-Sem¬ 
itism or racism. 2 The holocaust now 
has a wider propaganda purpose and 
“in the new moral universe of the ‘end 
of history’ there was one abomination 
- the Jewish genocide”. Anyone who 
criticises Zionism and Israel is natu¬ 
rally anti-Semitic. But, of course, “this 
is not really about perpetuating the 
memory of the genocide, but about 
consolidating a new ideology of ex¬ 
clusion”. Except that “now it is the 
Jews who are the insiders. We can now 
participate in violating the rights of 
others.” 

What disturbs Laor is the “new vo¬ 
cation of European Shoah culture”. 
Having just returned from a visit to 
Auschwitz, I was taken aback at how 
it has become a form of American 
kitsch, a rewriting of history to serve 
modern political ends. Far from the 
holocaust being used as a warning 
against all such acts of genocide, it 
has become the means of justifying 
Israeli and western imperialist barbar¬ 
ity. Why, asks Laor, is there no spe¬ 
cial day of remembrance for native 
Americans or those who died in the 
slave trade? 

Laor lambasts the special pleading 
of Amos Oz for his characterisation 
of the conflict as one between justice 
and forgiveness. All settler colonial 
peoples believe that right is on their 
side and that they are the victims. This 
is “a hollow formula, behind which 
one can easily hide and close one’s 
eyes to concrete injustices” (p61). It 
leads to the self-serving indulgence 
of Oz that “there is almost no differ¬ 
ence between them: the jailer is no 
freer than his prisoner”. Which must 
be small comfort to the Palestinian 
child crippled for life by a bullet or 
the parents of Rachel Corrie, the US 
peace activist killed by Israeli troops 
in Gaza in 2003. But then you do not 
understand the torment of the Israeli 
soldier, the flower of their youth, be¬ 
ing forced to shoot their victims. It is 
a new version of the old left-Zionist 
‘shooting and crying’. 

Laor castigates the wilful blindness 
of one of the priests of the holocaust 
religion, Claude Lanzmann, producer 
of the nine-hour-long film, Shoah. 
Made in 1985 and shown without 
interruption for adverts on Channel 
4, the film was a one-sided rendition 
on a simple theme: how Poles - all 
Poles - were anti-Semitic. Lanzmann’s 
interview with Jan Karski, the Polish 
resistance fighter who brought news of 
the extermination camps to the west, 
was cut to remove all favourable refer¬ 
ences to Poles. 

Israel’s propagandist holocaust 
museum, Yad Vashem - built near 
the ruins of the Palestinian village of 
Deir Yassin, where a horrific massacre 
took place in April 1948 - does not 
mention the Palestinian nakba (day 
of catastrophe). Indeed Yad Vashem 


recently fired a tour guide who com¬ 
mented on the ruins of the village. As 
Yad Vashem explained, “the institu¬ 
tion objects to any political use of the 
holocaust ... the holocaust cannot be 
compared to any other event”. 3 The 
key point is about the holocaust being 
unique - an obviously political state¬ 
ment in itself. 

And because the holocaust cannot 
be compared to any other political 
event, then its only role is to legitimise 
the brutal occupation and repression 
of the Palestinians. If nothing Israel or 
any other state does can be compared 
with the holocaust, then the holocaust 
has no wider meaning or lessons to 
impart. Lanzmann also failed to un¬ 
derstand that the Polish people, de¬ 
spite the undoubted anti-Semitism of 
the country’s rightwing parties and 
the Catholic church, also suffered the 
most of any occupied nation. Up to 
three million non-Jews were killed, 
and yet thousands of Poles risked their 
lives hiding Jews. 4 

Laor suggests that the genocide 
of European Jewry is “being used as 
the negation of what is happening to 
the Palestinians”. Because when Elie 
Wiesel or Lanzmann are “recruited 
to defend Israel, everybody knows 
they do so on behalf of the holocaust 
survivors and victims, namely the 
state of Israel”. But the enthusiasm 
of the European intellectual for Israel 
is “entirely based upon enthusiasm 
regarding the new Jew, who has ap¬ 
propriated, among other things, the 
holocaust”. 

Laor directs his fire against the 
trio of peaceniks that the west, and 
France in particular, love. In July 2000 
Palestine Liberation Organisation 
leader Yasser Arafat had a summit at 
Camp David with Israeli prime minis¬ 
ter Ehud Barak and US president Bill 
Clinton. A myth grew up around this 
meeting that Arafat had rejected an 
offer over 90% of the West Bank and 
East Jerusalem as its capital in order 
that he could launch a new intifada and 
a ‘holy war’ against the Jews. Yet it is 
a fact that the second intifada was trig¬ 
gered by Ariel Sharon, accompanied 
by thousands of police, walking in the 
most holy Muslim areas in Jerusalem, 
the Temple Mount. 

Oz was ever the willing propagan¬ 
dist and in October 2000 wrote that 
“the Palestinian people are suffocated 
and poisoned by blind hate”. 5 As Laor 
notes, there is no other writer of Israeli 
prose who better utilises the arsenal 
of colonial stereotypes as much as 
Oz. This was part of an Israeli state 
propaganda campaign to portray 
Arafat, soon to be assassinated, as 
the author of Palestinian misfortune 
and to convey the message that there 
is “no Palestinian partner for peace”. 
In Le Monde of January 9 2001 and 
elsewhere Oz laid the blame for the 
failure of Camp David on Arafat’s in¬ 
sistence on the right of return of the 
Palestinian refugees, thus challenging 
the very concept of a Jewish state. Yet 
in fact, as professor Mati Steinberg, 
special adviser to Israel’s Shin Bet se¬ 
cret service, explained in a lecture at 
Princeton University in March 2002, 
the talks foundered on the issue of the 
Temple Mount, not the right of return, 
“which was barely discussed ... and 
was born retrospectively in Israel in 
order to create the internal consensus”. 

Laor makes the extremely impor¬ 
tant point about western liberals that 
they identify with the likes of Oz and 
Grossman, even though they would 
run a mile rather than swallow the kind 
of state that the latter accept as natural. 
Israel does not have a written constitu¬ 
tion precisely because it would have 
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to specify the question of the equality of 
all of its citizens. Nor could it get away 
with citizenship laws that do not include 
an Israeli nationality (for the benefit of gul¬ 
lible foreigners, Israeli passports include 
under nationality ‘Israeli’, even though the 
Hebrew word izrahut translates as ‘citizen¬ 
ship’, not ‘nationality’ ( le 'urn). Nor would 
Israeli liberals accept a state which forbids 
a Jew to marry a Christian or Muslim. 

Demolition 

Laor argues that Israeli propaganda about 
fundamentalist Islam chimes with French 
racism and its attitudes to immigrants. But 
he is in danger of over-egging the pudding. 
There are also contradictions. American 
Jews have proved remarkably resilient 
in opposing these aspects of the Zionist 
agenda (not least because orthodox pro¬ 
posals to amend the Law of Return and cit¬ 
izenship would impact on those like them 
who are mainly liberal/conservative). 

Yet this book is a must for those who 
wish to understand the underlying dynam¬ 
ics of Israeli society and Zionism. On the 
question of the nakba and the expulsion 
of the Palestinians in 1947-48 he is clear: 
“Oz has never employed the term ‘ethnic 
cleansing’ in relation to the conduct of the 
Israel Defence Forces in 1948” (p76). The 
only deaths that concerned him were those 
of the Zionist forces. Palestinian massa¬ 
cres were passed over. 

Laor does not merely demolish the po¬ 
litical credibility of Oz: he also destroys 
his literary reputation. Oz’s autobiography, 
A tale of love and darkness , is full of the 
banal wisdom one encounters at the doc¬ 
tor’s or on the bus, with “not an insight 
on the horizon”. (p85). Instead there is a 
surfeit of name dropping, from Ovid to 
Kafka: “In Oz’s family no-one admired a 
marginal poet ... None of them loved an 
unimportant author.” Yet, despite citing so 
many famous books, nowhere is there “any 


description of anything from any of the 
books named” (p87). And this is sympto¬ 
matic because the Labour Zionist tradition 
of Oz is one of ideological superficiality, 
an appeal to the most crass and banal, and 
the pious ‘values’ of social democracy. 

Apparently Oz wanted to be a book 
when he grew up and had a fear of the 
‘bad reader’ who, not content with rap¬ 
ing a woman, then goes on to eat her. It 
would appear, Laor notes, that the book 
Oz wanted to be was in fact the body of a 
woman and the bad reader a rapist tortur¬ 
ing that body. And all Oz’s “harsh rhetoric 
against leftwing intellectuals is couched 
in terms of the defence of a vulnerable 
female body” (pp94-95). Beneath his de¬ 
fence of colonial violence there is a deep 
misogyny which finds a reflection in his 
characterisation of the Israeli state as a 
defenceless maiden. As Laor notes, “the 
most pathetic thing about Amos Oz - if we 
put aside the fear of women’s sexuality ... 
is the colonial discourse” (pi08). 

Another of the Israeli ‘left’ novelists 
that Laor scourges is AB Yehoshua. For 
him war may not be desired (though he 
has supported all of them), but it is “pu¬ 
rifying”. Yehoshua is a believer in two 
states. Why? Because he cannot wait to 
be rid of the Palestinians: “From the mo¬ 
ment we retreat I don’t want to know 
their names at all. I don’t want any per¬ 
sonal relationships with them and I am 
not going to commit war crimes for their 
own sake” (pi30). 

Savour the last sentence. Israeli 
war crimes are in fact the fault of the 
Palestinians. Yehoshua proposes com¬ 
plete separation between coloniser and 
colonised. Of course the Zionist right has 
an easier solution. Simply transfer the 
Palestinians to the east bank of the Jordan. 
Hence his book The liberated bride is “the 
most racist Hebrew novel written in recent 
years” (pi36). Historically the most racist 


wing of Zionism was not the revisionist/ 
Likud but Labour Zionism and its poli¬ 
cies of ‘Jewish labour and land’. Yehoshua 
believes in an Israeliness without roots. 
In this he mirrors his own background, 
as someone with Moroccan origins who 
rejected his past and was ashamed of his 
grandfather. 

Israeli identity and ‘nationhood’ is riv¬ 
en by ethnicity. This is one more reason 
why the idea that there is an Israeli nation 
is problematic. Russian Jews vote for 
Yisrael Beteinu. Orthodox Sephardis and 
Misrahi tend to vote for Shas. Despite the 
attempts to unify Israelis on the basis of 
a common hatred for Arabs, Zionism has 
only been partially successful. But, lack¬ 
ing any class dimensions, this division 
manifests itself in anti-Ashkenazi curses, 
such as “Why didn’t they kill you all in 
Auschwitz?” being particularly popular 
(pl53). 

In so far as the holocaust religion has 
become a dominant ideology in Israel, it 
remains largely irrelevant to the experi¬ 
ence of most of Israel’s Misrahi/orien- 
tal Jewry. Just as it is to Arabs. It is no 
accident that the one country the Nazis 
occupied from where they were unable 
to deport Jews was an Arab country, 
Morocco. Despite the latter assertions 
of Zionist propagandists, European anti- 
Semitism never struck a chord outside its 
European citadel • 

Tony Greenstein 

Notes 

1. J Doron, ‘Classic Zionism and modem anti-Semitism: 
parallels and influences 1883-1914’ Studies in Zionism 
No8, autumn 1983. 

2. See ‘Israel’s anti-Semitic friends’: http://azvsas. 
blogspot.com/2009/ll/israels-anti-semitic-friends.litml. 

3. Ha ’aretz April 23 2009.4. See GS Paulsson Secret 
city - the hidden Jews of Warsaw 1940-1945 New Haven 
2002. 

5. ‘Why Arafat must take the blame’ The Guardian 
October 13 2000. 


Looming tasks 


What we 
fight for 

■ Our central aim is the organisation of communists, 
revolutionary socialists and all politically ad¬ 
vanced workers into a Communist Party. Without 
organisation the working class is nothing; with the 
highest form of organisation it is everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises mem¬ 
bers of the Communist Party, but there exists no real 
Communist Party today. There are many so-called 'par¬ 
ties’ on the left. In reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the prescribed 'line’ are 
expected to gag themselves in public. Either that or 
face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we 
seek to achieve unity in action and a common world 
outlook. As long as they support agreed actions, 
members have the right to speak openly and form 
temporary or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of Iraq and 
stand against all imperialist wars but constantly strive 
to bring to the fore the fundamental question - ending 
war is bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we 
strive for the closest unity and agreement of working 
class and progressive parties of all countries. We op¬ 
pose every manifestation of national sectionalism. It 
is an internationalist duty to uphold the principle, 'One 
state, one party’. To the extent that the European 
Union becomes a state then that necessitates EU- 
wide trade unions and a Communist Party of the EU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. With¬ 
out a global Communist Party, a Communist Interna¬ 
tional, the struggle against capital is weakened 
and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising 
the importance of Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but must be constantly 
added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous 
with war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be superseded globally. 
All forms of nationalist socialism are reactionary and 
anti-working class. 

■ The capitalist class will never willingly allow their 
wealth and power to be taken away by a parliamen¬ 
tary vote. They will resist using every means at their 
disposal. Communists favour using parliament and 
winning the biggest possible working class rep¬ 
resentation. But workers must be readied to make 
revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we must. 


Howard Roak looks back at this year’s Summer Offensive 


A t our Summer Offensive celebra¬ 
tion meal on Friday August 13 - 
organised on the penultimate day 
of the Communist University - comrade 
John Bridge was able to announce that 
we has raised £24,011 as of that evening, 
but comrades were assured that there was 
more in the pipeline. In fact, after we had 
collated all the new donations that had 
come in while we were embroiled in CU, 
the final tally had crept up to just over 
£24,500. This is a solid achievement for 
the organisation in a year when many in¬ 
dividual comrades started to feel capitalist 
austerity bite. 

Out of the late flurry, special thanks go 
out to a few comrades. There was DT for 
his £30 e-cheque, SG for that out-of-the- 


blue £100 and JD for his £30 - which ar¬ 
rived with the comrade’s usual modest and 
misplaced apologies for not being able to 
contribute more, given his pensioner status. 

Misplaced because all donations to this 
important annual party campaign - what¬ 
ever their size - are greatly appreciated. 
To our knowledge, there are no eccentric 
millionaires out there in Weekly Worker 
readerland, dropping us the odd £50 note 
just to free up space in their wallets. The 
vast majority of our readers and supporters 
are working class people: comrades who 
don’t have spare cash to chuck around. 
This makes the contributions they send 
in all the more precious to us. 

They all add to our organisation’s great 
collective endeavour, the annual SO. We 


Fighting fund 


Wishing and hoping 

pollowing the CPGB’s Summer Of¬ 


fensive fundraising drive and the 
Weekly Worker's August break, we 
have a very much curtailed August 
fighting fund with a target of £650 
by noon on Wednesday September 1. 
However, a number of standing orders 
have come in over the last week, al¬ 
ready amounting to £370 - outstanding 
amongst them is MM’s monthly £70. 

Which means that the same again 
over the next seven days would be very 
handy indeed. We were recently faced 
with an increase in our printing costs of 
£200 a month - which, believe me, has 
eaten a large chunk out of any budget 
surplus we might have been able to 
build. We could do with both a flurry of 
one-off donations and, of course, some 
new standing orders. 

The most convenient place to arrange 
both is via our website (scroll down on the 


right-hand side of our home page). But 
not many comrades have been doing that 
this month - in fact nobody has donated 
to the Weekly Worker that way. No doubt 
that is because we are just emerging out 
of our usual summer lull - the number of 
visits to our website inevitably falls when 
our paper is not being published. 

Since the last issue came out on 
August 5 we have had 29,173 visits to 
cpgb.org.uk - not even 10,000 readers a 
week, which is quite a bit down on our 
all-year average. So now I’m expecting 
a substantial pick-up - and hoping for a 
marked increase in donations! Can you 
help make that wish a reality? • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


should guard against becoming compla¬ 
cent, of course. In hindsight, this year’s 
campaign could probably have been used 
to challenge ourselves more. For that 
section of the workers’ movement that 
presumes to dub itself ‘Marxist’, huge 
tasks loom, as the attacks of the Con- 
Dem government start to impact on our 
class. Unfortunately, much of the rest of 
the left continues in its complacency and 
stupidly self-satisfied sect insularity. If it 
does not change, it will fail those chal¬ 
lenges - just as it has failed to establish 
an electoral foothold for Marxism over 
the last 15 years or so, despite a number 
of abortive attempts. 

So, while comrades are justly proud 
of what we achieve in our Summer 
Offensives, we should be wary of taking 
as a measure what surrounds us on the 
British left. We should ask ourselves what 
is necessary for a Marxist organisation in 
a period such as this; not simply how what 
we do contrasts with what other groups 
are managing. Frankly, viewed in this 
way, the contemporary left in Britain - all 
of us, it should be admitted - is mired in 
amateurism and achieves the incredible 
feat of adding up to less than the sum of 
its individual parts. The difference is that 
our organisation is aware of these crip¬ 
pling weaknesses and fights to overcome 
them; the others appear intensely, almost 
pugnaciously, proud of them. 

The Marxist left - as the advanced part 
of the movement - has to do better. This 
year’s successful SO again provides this 
paper and the organisation that sustains it 
with a replenished war chest to continue the 
fight for a transformed Marxist movement, 
ready and able to properly serve the class as 
a whole. For that, many thanks comrades. 

The Provisional Central Committee of 
the CPGB sends its congratulations to all 
comrades who contributed to this year’s 
campaign. Forward to our 26th Summer 
Offensive in 2011! 

And, in the meantime, back to Robbie 
Rix! See you next year, comrades • 


■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all 
spheres of society. Democracy must be given a social 
content. 

■ We will use the most militant methods objective 
circumstances allow to achieve a federal republic of 
England, Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland 
and a United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy 
and class compromise must be fought and the trade 
unions transformed into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the op¬ 
pressed. Women’s oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for peace and ecological 
sustainability are just as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and demands for high- 
quality health, housing and education. 
■Socialism represents victory in the battle for 
democracy. It is the rule of the working class. Socialism 
is either democratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, 
it turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transi¬ 
tion to communism - a system which knows neither 
wars, exploitation, money, classes, states nor 
nations. Communism is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to join 
the Communist Party. 
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Malevolent conspirator 


T he death of Francesco Cossiga, 
president of Italy from 1985 to 
1992, will come as a great re¬ 
lief to many of his surviving victims 
- not least the relatives of the 85 peo¬ 
ple who were murdered during his 
premiership by fascists apparently 
acting on the orders of Cossiga’s ma¬ 
sonic friends. They died as a result of 
a bomb deliberately placed in a wait¬ 
ing room at Bologna railway station 
on August 2 1980. 

A matter of days before Cossiga 
was taken into intensive care, this 
malevolent and unrepentant old con¬ 
spirator callously exploited the 30th 
anniversary of the Bologna bombing 
to step up his nauseating campaign 
to establish the ‘innocence’ of the 
convicted fascist mass-murderers, 
Francesca Mambro and Giusva 
Fioravanti - whose establishment links 
have already ensured that they have 
served remarkably little time behind 
bars. He cynically sought, in stark 
contradiction to the overwhelming 
evidence that had emerged in court 
many years previously, to blame the 
bombing on Palestinians. 

Cossiga was probably the most sin¬ 
ister figure ever to become president 
of the Italian republic, even if some 
might argue that Giulio Andreotti 
was a more sinister prime minister. 
Amongst the presidents, only Antonio 
Segni, a fellow Sardinian Christian 
Democrat and relative of Cossiga’s, 
who acted as his patron when the lat¬ 
ter was first elected to parliament in 
1958, came close. 

If any one politician could be seen 
as the architect of the ‘strategy of 
tension’ - the manipulation of terror¬ 
ist groups in the interest of the more 
authoritarian sections of the Italian 
establishment and their American 
patrons - it was Cossiga. Throughout 
his career, he was a man renowned 
for his links with the secret servic¬ 
es - links which went right back to 
1962, when Segni put him in charge 
of his dealings with De Lorenzo and 
the Italian secret service, then known 
as Sifar. Cossiga’s appointment as 
under-secretary for defence in 1966 
- a post he continued to hold under 
successive administrations until 1970 
- gave him official responsibility for 
the secret service. It was no accident 
that his reaction to the uncovering of 
the American-sponsored clandestine 
structure known as Gladio in 1990 
was so extreme as to lead many, even 
amongst sections of the establishment 
that generally regarded him as a safe 
pair of hands, to question his sanity. 

Whilst Cossiga accumulated con¬ 
tacts in the murky world of the secret 
services, both Italian and American, 
over a long period, he first achieved 
national fame - or perhaps one should 
say infamy - amongst the wider public 
as minister of the interior in 1977. He 
was an extremely enthusiastic expo¬ 
nent of a repressive response to the 
largely university-based movement 
of 1977, a response which, doubt¬ 
less intentionally, strengthened the 
influence of the violent autonomist 
minority within the movement, and 
boosted terrorist recruitment in its af¬ 
termath. Cossiga must bear the moral 
responsibility for the fatal shooting 
by the police of two unarmed demon¬ 


strators in two separate incidents that 
year - Francesco Lorusso in Bologna 
and Giorgiana Masi in Rome. These 
events led him to be branded ‘minis¬ 
ter for civil war’ by the movement. 
His name appeared on walls all over 
Italy spelt with a K and the letter S in 
Gothic script - an obvious allusion to 
Nazi Germany. 

However, it was the events of 1978 
rather than 1977 which were to sow 
doubts about his character amongst 
many with no particular sympathy for 
extreme-left slogan-painters, leading a 
wide range of ordinary people to come 
to see him as a pathological liar and 
a man of blood in the way Eleonora 
Moro did. The 54 days of her husband’s 
captivity (March-May 1978) were the 
key episode in the life of Francesco 
Cossiga. As minister of the interior he 
has to be held responsible for the death 
of the man who had trusted him enough 
to appoint him to this post in the first 
place, before Andreotti renewed the ap¬ 
pointment, and whom he claimed - how 
sincerely we will never know - was one 
of his closest friends. 

At the very least, Cossiga’s refusal 
to negotiate with the Red Brigades 
could be seen as making the captive’s 
death inevitable, given the apparent 
failure of the police, army, carabinieri 
and secret services to locate either the 
kidnappers or the so-called ‘people’s 
prison’ in which the victim was be¬ 
ing held. Cossiga’s resignation in the 
immediate aftermath of Moro’s mur¬ 
der has always been presented by his 
many friends in the Italian political 
and journalistic establishment as an 
honest recognition of the breathtaking 
incompetence of all the varied forces 
under his overall command, as an ac¬ 
ceptance of ministerial responsibility 
rare in Italian public life, and more 
reminiscent of the English model, of 
which Cossiga, with his ostentatious 
admiration for the British monarchy, 
claimed to be so fond. 

If one took all this willingness to 
acknowledge acute personal failings 
at face value, one would wonder why 
somebody who had made a complete 
mess of the most serious challenge he 
had ever faced in the absolutely cen¬ 


tral role of interior minister, instead 
of retiring in disgrace from the politi¬ 
cal arena, was so rapidly regarded as 
fit not only to be prime minister in 
1979-80, but, even more significantly, 
president of the republic in 1985-92. 
However, if one accepts, at least in 
broad outline, what the establish¬ 
ment apologist, Vladimiro Satta, so 
superciliously labels the conspiracy 
theory of the Moro affair, it all makes 
much more sense. If Moro’s death, far 
from being a regrettable consequence 
of the appalling incompetence of the 
security forces, and a cast-iron de¬ 
termination by sincere believers in 
parliamentary democracy never to 
negotiate with terrorists, was instead 
the desired outcome - whether from 
the very beginning because of Moro’s 
commitment to an ‘historic compro¬ 
mise’ with the communists, or from 
the moment that Moro started to reveal 
political scandals or state secrets to 
his captors - then a man who played 
the key role in bringing about such 
a gruesome outcome and covering 
up the state’s collusion with the Red 
Brigades was bound to be rewarded 
over the rest of his lifetime by those 
internal and external forces in Rome 
and Washington who had so unhesitat¬ 
ingly sought Moro’s death. 

Given Cossiga’s long-standing 
links with both the Italian secret ser¬ 
vices and the Americans - of which 
the sinister role of the American psy¬ 
chiatrist and international relations 
expert, Steve Pieczenik, in privately 
advising him about the dangers posed 
by a living Moro is but one example 
- and his apparently closeness to the 
P2 masonic lodge led by Licio Gelli, 
whose members made up a remarkable 
high proportion of his advisors during 
the 54 days, the subsequent flowering 
of his career seems almost inevitable. 

Again, without such suppositions, 
one would be at a loss as to why some¬ 
body whose relatively short premier¬ 
ship left yet another trail of innocent 
blood - two major incidents involving 
the large-scale loss of Italian civilian 
lives: namely the far from acciden¬ 
tal Ustica plane crash of June 1980; 
and the Bologna bombing of August 


1980 - seemed such an ideal candidate 
for further high office five years later. 
Moreover, Cossiga’s premiership ex¬ 
posed the obvious hypocrisy behind 
the sanctimonious talk of having no 
dealings with terrorists that had so 
marked his public discourse as inte¬ 
rior minister during the Moro affair, 
since as premier Cossiga leaked the 
news of the imminent arrest of the 
terrorist son of his minister of labour, 
Claudio Donat Cattin, to the father, 
thus enabling the son, a prime murder 
suspect, to flee. The contrast between 
this illegal favour to the Donat Cattin 
family and Cossiga’s obstinate refusal 
to entertain any of the captive Moro’s 
proposals about an exchange of pris¬ 
oners between the state and the Red 
Brigades should be self-evident. 

Whilst the early years of Cossiga’s 
presidency were unremarkable, after 
1990 his conduct became more and 
more erratic and autocratic. He fol¬ 
lowed the corrupt Socialist prime 
minister, Bettino Craxi, along the path 
of systematic attacks on the magis¬ 
trates, seeking to subordinate them to 
the executive power, which aroused 
a lot of controversy at the time, even 
if it has become quite normal in Italy 
during the Berlusconi era. Given that 
the main motivation of both Craxi and 
Berlusconi for such attacks on magis¬ 
trates has been irritation with any legal 
limits on their own financial dealings, 
it is worth pointing out that Cossiga, 
unlike many Christian Democrat poli¬ 
ticians, never had any great interest in 
financial malfeasance - his reason for 
heartily detesting magistrates was that 
some of the braver ones were willing 
to investigate aspects of the ‘strategy 
of tension’, not least Gladio. 

His blatant attempt to abuse presi¬ 
dential powers, accompanied by 
flirtations with the neo-fascist MSI, 
and calls for a presidential, rather 
than parliamentary, republic, as well 
as his shameless defence of the ille¬ 
gal Gladio after its belated exposure 
led to the beginning of an impeach¬ 
ment procedure, but, predictably, the 
Italian Communist Party - engaged in 
its own liquidation in 1989-91 - had 
no stomach to pursue this. In the end, 


Cossiga resigned a few months early, 
but subsequently received the custom¬ 
ary position of senator for life, and 
the same respect given by mainstream 
politicians of all shades to any other 
retired president. 

In latter years, Cossiga continued to 
exert a malevolent influence from the 
shadows. He played a key role in con¬ 
spiring against the first Prodi govern¬ 
ment and installing Massimo D’Alema 
as premier in 1998 - Cossiga’s motive 
appears to have been Atlanticist: to ex¬ 
ploit the willingness of the opportunist 
D’Alema to toe the aggressive Nato 
line about the Kosova war in contrast to 
Prodi’s more pacific inclinations. 

Whilst Cossiga sometimes pro¬ 
vided Berlusconi with assistance in 
close votes in the Senate, his main 
contribution to public life in his last 
years was to continue to uphold the 
unconvincing official version of the 
Moro affair, and to promote a vari¬ 
ety of lies and obfuscations about 
Bologna and Ustica. As a loyal 
friend of the Italian secret services, 
neo-fascists and the Americans, he 
blamed the French for the Ustica 
plane crash. Even if, as seems most 
likely, the incident did involve some¬ 
body mistaking the Italian civilian 
plane for a Libyan one, rather than 
the placing of a bomb on the Italian 
jet, the French were not at the top of 
the list of Libyan president Muammar 
al-Gaddafi’s enemies in 1980. 

The public grief of former mem¬ 
bers of the Red Brigades involved 
in Moro’s kidnapping and murder, 
like Gallinari and Morucci, over 
Cossiga’s death, reinforces the im¬ 
pression that he played a key role 
in ensuring that their prison terms 
were considerably reduced in return 
for their permanent silence about the 
murkier aspects of the Moro affair. 
There is every reason to assume that 
Cossiga’s secrets have died with him, 
and that his more elderly accomplice, 
Giulio Andreotti, who staggered to 
visit his open coffin for five minutes, 
can live out his remaining years with¬ 
out fear of any new revelations about 
the fate of Aldo Moro • 

Toby Abse 
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